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BURMA 

(Myarunar) 


The Bush administration's stance on Burma (Myanmar) was 
generally positive, although the U.S. embassy in Thailand has 
been slow to respond to requests for refugee status by Burmese 
students fleeing repression. The human rights situation in Burma 
continued to deteriorate sharply throughout 1989, following the 
bloody end in September 1988 of Burma's pro-democracy 
demonstrations, when at least 3000 students and other largely 
unarmed civilians on the streets of the capital and other cities 



were massacred. The Reagan administration was quick to suspend 
its small military and economic aid program, and the Bush 
administration continued to speak out against Burmese rights 
violations. As one diplomat in Rangoon told the 
in March, "Since there are no U.S. bases and very little 
strategic interest, Burma i6 one place where the United States 
has the luxury of living up to its principles." 

In a desperate move early in 1989 to restore the appearance 
of legitimacy and with it foreign aid, Burma's governing State 
Law and Order Restoration Council promised multi-party elections, 
which are now scheduled for May 27, 1990. While cautiously 
welcoming the pledge to hold elections, the U.S. appropriately 
criticized other aovernment actions which undermined that pledge. 
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in September, David Lambertson, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, said, "We have shared 
our views directly with the Saw Maung government end offered to 
assist in next year's election, without any substantive reponse 

I 

from the Burmese. " 

Two months later, in November, the Bush administration in a 
css briefing strongly condemned the continuing house arrest o t 
Burma's prominent opposition leaders, Aung San Suu Kyi and U Tin 

V 

Go, and the detention of thousands of opposition activists. The 
administration has called for the release of all political 
prisoner! and their full participation in the elections, stating 
that "elections which exclude participation of those who 
represent Burmese aspirations for democratic change ... cannot be 


r c g a r d o d a & f roc a i u 1 fair. 


In his November address to the Third Committee of the U.N. 


Ambassador 


Thomas Pickering 


stressed that "the government's actions over the past few months 
justify doubts that a truly fair election will actually take 
place. For example, ordinary democratic political activity ha» 
been severely curtailed by a long-standing curfew and a decree 
which prohibits gatherings of more than five persons." 


Elections were far from the only issue. In April, President 
Bush indefinitely suspended trade benefits under the Generalized 
System of Preferences, citing Burma's failure to reepect 
internationally recognized workers' rights. And in August, during 
a massive crackdown against the opposition, U.S. embassy 
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that 


official 5 in Burma confirmed the widespread torture of prisoners 
and the practice of forced portering, condemning in particular an 
incident in July in which 500 political prisoners tied together 
by ropes around their waists and ankles were made to carry arms 
and ammunition for Burmese troops. On September 13, the 
Department said, "We now have credible, firsthand reports 
instances of torture, beatings and mistreatment are commonplace 
and that deaths have resulted.... These reports relate accounts 
of cigarette burns, beatings and of the use of electric shock." 

The Burmese army has engaged in similar practices in its 
conflict with ethnic insurgents on the border, and the 
administration has appropriately condemned these abuses against 


ambassador 


Burma's ethnic minority population. 

In November, the Burmese press accused 
Burma Burton Levin of interfering in Burmese internal affairs 


comment 


November 


human 


The weak point in the administration's policy was its 
>osition on Burmese refugees in Thailand. Following the 1988 
lassacre of pro-democracy demonstrators, thousands of students 
fled to the jungle area near the Thai border, where some , 
remained at the end of 1989, under threat of attack by the 


camps in 
ent with Burma 


ui ^ — 

hailand or in Bangkok. After Thailand's rapprochw 
n December 1988, some 300 of these students were deported from 
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areas and returned 

qB + 


to Rangoon, despite evidence that they 


arrest, torture and possible execution upon their return. 


faced 

administration raised 



concern about reports of latar arrests 


number 


receiving reports of further deportations in September, U.S 


embassy officials in Bangkok ordered on-site investigations by 


j s. embassy consular officials in Thailand. 


The U.S. embassy in Thailand was not as quick to respond to 


arly requests for humanitarian parole by Burmese students in 


hailand. At that time, U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 


ervice ( "INS" ) officials in Bangkok reportedly stated that it 


as 


difficult to distinguish Burmese students "from all the rest 


io want to come" to the United States. 


Following significant pressure from members of Congress, 


■ 

wever, the Bangkok embassy reversed its position on two cases 


t 


d on August 11, the INS granted permission for two student 


tivists who had been hiding in Thailand, Hin Sun Min and Yuzana 


in, to enter the United States under the humanitarian-parole 


immigrat 


nee then, U.S. embassy personnel in Bangkok have been directed 


they 


portedly have been slow to do so. 


The international response to the severe repression in B 


s been muted, but the U.S. has tried to discourage allies from 


Burma 


uiii^ «****— — 

September 1988 crackdown and the killing of opposition 


”\Prj 


©r 

Oo Or 


i ► - . 
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de5 onstrato 

Germany and 

the. first t 


s, Bunta ' g principal donors, including Japan, West 
the United States, suspended aid. This was apparently 
ime that Japan had used economic assistance to protest 


hucan rights 


That response was short-lived, however, and 


in February, Japan partially reinstated its $300 million aid 
program, by far the largest in Burma, citing the restoration of 
•lav and order” and signs of gradual democratization in the 
country. This move came too quickly and sent precisely the wrong 


signal to Burma's military rulers; the U.S. had cautioned the 
Japanese against resuming aid too fast. Singapore provided * 
extremely significant support to the Burmese government by way of 
arms sales at the moment of greatest military carnage. Pakistan 
has also sold arms. The administration should give these 

governments a similar message. 

in November, Ambassador Pickering called on the United 
Nations to "give thorough and painstaking consideration to 
charges of human rights abuses in Myanmar." He ehould also enlist 
U.S. allies in calling for a special rapporteur on Burma before 

the U.N. Human Rights Commission. 
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STABILITY AND SECURITY IN BURMA (MYANMAR) 

1991-1993 

A CRIS SPECIAL REPORT 


J _ the political environment 


Ne Win 

/-on Ne Win still dominates Burmese politics though he no longer 
FO f!! er »nv formal government or party post, and has not been seen in 
h °Mi„ fo/several months. He is now 79 and hi. state of health is 
public _ army's loyalty to Ne Win's leadership is one of the 

unCeC fartors which has ensured the survival of the present government; 

^"demise will lead to a fierce struggle for power. 

„ nno of the 'Thirty Comrades' trained by the Japanese to 

lead” 1 the a B urma Independence_Army_ ( BIA) ^in^World War^Il.^He «i»^t00 f 


emergency measure with the consent cf 
1958, but returned to the barracks after 
he led a military coup against Prime 
the country directly or indirectly ever 


over the government as an 
civilian political leaders in 

the I960 elections. In 1962 
Minister U Nu, and has ruled 

since . 

is nr imarly a Burmese nationalist. His fear of foreign 
e . fi n lec j surma to adopt a strongly isolationist policy un ^ 1 

?908 and foreign involvement in Burma's economy was reduced to the 

1908, ana roi g o£ £ ic i a i ideology was the 'Burmese Path to 

In idiosyncratic amalgam of Marxism and Buddhism. Since 
If calefuUy controlled and therefore limited economic and political 

liberalisation. 

Ne Win rules in the style of a traditional Burmese king ' 

UtmseU believe that he stands in this “adition. Like many old-style 
mrin*rf-hs he is adept at outmanoeuvring aspiring crown princes . on 
«v“U ;cc«ills wSSld-b. successors have been suddenly oust ed bef ore 
they could accumulate sufficient power to threaten his own position. 

infighter, he lacks even an 
s a strong irrational element 
and economic decisions are 
r. His lucky number is nine; 
tes because these numbers are 
100 kyat notes which would te 
rological considerations are 
such events as the elections 


lthough Ne Win is a skilled political 
lementary grasp of economics and there i 
n his thinking. All his political 
nfluenced by advice from his astrologe 
urma has 45 kyat and 90 kyat currency no 
ivisible into nine, but not 50 kyat or 
uch more convenient. Similarly, nume 
bought to have influenced the timing of 
27 May 1990 ( 2 + 7 - 9 ? 3x9- 27). 


listoricallv Ne Win has opposed foreign investment in Burma cn 
rationalist^' grounds . One exception is the German armaments 
'ritz Werner which operates a factory in Rangoon an w 


■ f venture in the country until 1988. The company apparently owed 
? oin n-ivileged position to personal connections with Ne win. Such 
personal connections remain crucial to business success. 

is not clear to what extent Ne Win still influences routine 
j • ration . but government leaders are unlikely to take any major 
5 d “tI}Sns without consulting him. It is difficult to predict his 
future^ moves because of the irrational element in his thinking, and 
lack of public access to him. 


M win'e advanced age means that he must now be considering his future 
historical reputation, and in theory this might lead him to adopt a 
m r ^conciliatory stance towards his opponents. However, he would only 
. s0 on his own terms, which would include the preservation of the 
nrivi leges of his close associates. Moreover, the scale of the NLD 
victory in the 27 May elections will have come as a personal rebuff. 
He mav genuinely believe that concessions to the opposition will lead 
to the dismemberment of his country. Ne Win's personal opposition to 
any compromise with the NLD is one of the principal bars to any 
compromise political settlement. 



The State Law and Order Restoration Council (SLORC) is the highest 
official body in Burma. SLORC came to power after what was portrayed 
as a military coup on 18 September 1988. In practice the 'coup' was 
little more than a reshuffle: SLORC chairman Gen Saw Maung and all his 
colleagues are longstanding Ne Win loyalists. All are soldiers except 
for Education Minister Pe Thein, and even he has now been awarded the 
military rank of colonel in his capacity as commander of the 
University Training Corps. 

The most powerful figure in the military junta is not Saw Maung but 
SLORC First Secretary Brig Gen Khin Nyunt. Khin Nyunt is reputed to 
have a romantic liaison with Ne Win's favourite daughter, Sanda Win, 
though both have other spouses. He is head of the powerful Directorate 
of Defence Services Intelligence (DDSI), and this gives him access to 
potentially embarrassing personal information on his colleagues and 
potential political rivals. Blackmail is a standard political weapcn 

in Burma. 

Khin Nyunt enjoys a close personal relationship with Ne Win and may 
see himself as his favoured successor. However, this is far frcm 
certain. Ne Win deposed and imprisoned a previous intelligence chief. 
Tin Oo, in 1983 because he had grown too powerful. Moreover, Khin 
Nyunt is unpopular in the army, partly because his background is in 
military intelligence rather than service in the field, and officers 
who have suffered on the battlefield will be reluctant to accept his 
leadership. He would be unlikely to survive without his patron's 

support . 


Rangoon rumours have hinted at policy disagreements between Saw Maung, 
who is thought to be more 'moderate', and Khin Nyunt, who is more of a 


hardliner. Such disagreements are never made public, and even if there 
are differences in approach both men agree on the basic principle cf 
military supremacy. 

Trade Minister Brig Gen David Abel is the regime's main economic 
adviser. He is a Christian of Eurasian descent. Abel is thought to be 
a competent administrator, but does not have a major political power 
base in his own right. 

The Army 

The army (Tatmadaw) is by far the most powerful political institution 
in Burma and the main power base of the present government. Since 1988 
the number of troops has increased from 186,000 to some 230,000. 
Military officers wish to defend their special privileges in a 
changing political climate. However, at a private level they are 
concerned at the army's unpopularity. The army's loyalty, or lack cf 
loyalty, will be the critical factor determining the country's 
political future. 

Since independence in 1948 the army has been continually at war 
against one or other of the ethnic minority insurgent groups. The 
present military regime bases its claim to legitimacy on the belief 
that the army is the prime guarantor both of Burma's independence and 
of its national unity. 

If the army itself is not united, the present regime cannot survive. 
In August and September 1988 the light infantry divisions deployed in 
Rangoon and other cities to suppress pro-democracy protests stayed 
loyal to their political masters. The reasons for this include 
widespread personal reverence for Ne Win among the officers, and the 
fact that the common soldiers had been told that they were firing cn 
communists . 

However, the army is not immune to the powerful undercurrents cf 
dissent in Burmese society. Apart from anything else, the victims of 
the 1988 massacres must have included relations of serving soldiers, 
and many of the leaders of the opposition National Legue for Democracy 
( NLD - see below) are former military officers. Government propaganda 
over the last years has repeatedly denounced alleged opposition 
attempts to split the armed forces, and this in itself suggests that 
potential military dissent is a serious concern. 

One of the prime tasks of the government's espionage network is to 
monitor the opinions and movements of serving officers. The 
authorities have a deliberate policy of pre-empting potential military 
conspiracies by frequently transferring officers so that they have no 
opportunity to build up dissident support networks. For the same 
reason they have recently taken to deploying mixed units frcm 
different regiments against the insurgents. 

Although serving officers find it prudent not to express political 
opinions, the early graduates of the Defence Services Academy (DSA) 
which opened in Maymyo in the late 1950s are thought to be more 



disposed to political reform than 
who were promoted from the ranks, 
senior positions and are therefore in 
events. So far there is little evidence that 
are willing, to do so. 


their older counterparts and those 
The DSA graduates are now reaching 
theory well-placed to influence 

they have been able, cr 


Nevertheless, there have been rumours of military conspiracies over 

° pposui °" r. PO tt 

that m November 1989 the government suppressed a mutiny plot among 

younger officers Precise details of this conspiracy remain obs?S?e 

but it may a ha.^nger c. a more serious split in the armed forces. 

From the government's point of view, voting patterns in the 27 Mav 

r en mor * ser ‘ ou > a «mt«y 

d Minnlfdni f ° r a rmy-domi na ted constituencies such 

as t,.e ...ng^adon .ant.nne,,. area near Rangoon show that soldiers voted 

in large numbers for the NLD , and this casts serious doubt on the 
future loyalty of the lower ranks, if not of the officers. 


Since the election, government propaganda has focused on the armv 
urging soldiers not to be misled by opposition 'perversion'. At the 

A growing sense of shame may eventually foster some kind of military 
rebellion against the present leadership. But the effectiveness of the 

aH result' ct'lFlrlll ***** that this is unlikely to happen 

troo P s will refuse to open fire on civilian demonstrator., th« 

a”re disculse^'in morf diff'?*" 1 **? cebelllon - Thi* «nd other aeenarios 
are discussed in more detail in the OUTLOOK section. 

The National Uni 



The National Unity Party ( 
Socialist Programme Party 
members. Membership of the 
social rewards, as it did in 
Europe. Officially the BSPP 
NUP inherited its assets and, 
government pstronage and wid 
Neither the BSPP nor the N 
forces, and the NUP's feeble 
it won only ten out of 48 
ineffectiveness as a politica 


N r JP) is the successor to Ne Win's Burma 
(BSPP) which once had several million 
ruling party brought professional and 
the termer socialist societies of eastern 
was dissolved in September 1988, but the 
like its predecessor, has benefited frem 
espreae coverage in the government media. 
U? ever ranked as independent political 
performance in the 27 May elections, when 

0 seats, is conclusive evidence of its 

1 vehicle for SLORC. 


* 


the opposition 

The National League for Democracy (NLP) 

The NLD was founded in 1988 and won 392 out of 485 seats in the 27 May 
national general elections. Its main priority is the restoration of 
full multiparty democracy. NLD theorists have drawn up a draft 
constitution which is based on the independence constitution of 1948. 
This provides for a parliamentary democracy loosely based on the 
Westminster model. The party has not drawn up a detailed economic 
programme, but it would favour a liberal economic system including the 
participation of foreign investors. 

The NLD has a national organisational network, though it has been 
hampered by the arrests of hundreds of party workers at all levels. 

Aung San Suu Kyi 

The key figure in the NLD is the party general secretary, Aung San Suu 
Kyi. She is the daughter of Aung San, the leading figure in Burma's 
independence struggle, who was assassinated in July 1947. She first 
entered Burmese politics in August 1988 and owed her initial 
popularity to her father's memory. Since then she has emerged as a 
major political figure in her own right and on her own merits. 

Suu Kyi was educated in India and in Oxford (England), and is married 
to Dr Michael Aris, an English Tibetanist. Government propaganda has 
tried to suggest that marriage to a foreigner implies a lack of 
loyalty to her country. The claim that she enjoys the rights of a 
foreign citizen through her marriage provided the official 
justification for preventing her contesting the 27 May election. 

Before 1988 Suu Kyi had shared her husband's professional and family 
preoccupations, and had recently registered to study for a doctorate. 
One of her main areas of interest was her father's activities in Japan 
in World War II - he was the leader of the 'Thirty Comrades' - and she 
had stayed in Kyoto to pursue her researches there. However, she had 
always believed that she would eventually become more directly 
involved in Burmese affairs. 


The timing of her entry into Burmese politics was unexpected. In 1988 
she returned to Rangoon to care for her mother who was terminally ill 
and eventually died in December 1988. In August and September student 
demonstrations against the government escalated into a much broader 
movement, but there were no obvious national leaders. Suu Kyi emerged 
as one of the main opposition spokesmen. 


Perhaps partly because of her long residence in the West, Suu Kyi's 
personal style is direct and to the point. Most Burmese prefer to 
avoid overt confrontation, and her approach is seen as unusual and 


even shocking. At the same it marks a refreshing change fro 


the 











obfuscations and circumlocutions of official propaganda, and is one of 
the reasons for her popularity. It is also one of the reasons why she 
is under house arrest. In July 1989 her public speeches openly 
criticised Ne win's political record. Such public criticism was 
unprecedented and, from the regime's point of view, intolerable. 

In an interview with Japanese MP Michio Watanabe in late August 1990, 
SLORC chairman Gen Saw Maung offered to allow Suu Kyi to leave the 
country if she renounced political activities. Such offers have been 
mooted before: there is no chance that she will accept. 

Suu Kyi's long period under house arrest has reinforced both her 
personal determination and her popular appeal. Her leadership would be 
acceptable both to the broad spectrum of Rangoon opposition parties, 
and even, in principle, to ethnic minority guerrilla groups (see THE 

INSURGENCIES). 

Other NLP Leaders 

Apart from Suu Kyi, the most senior NLD leader is party chairman Tin 
Oo (not to be confused with the former intelligence chief of the same 
name), who is currently serving a three-year prison term on trumped-up 
charges. Tin Oo is a former Defence Minister who was dismissed in 1976 
on suspicion of being implicated in a military coup plot. He has the 
status of an elder statesman and still claims to command the residual 
loyalty of sections of the armed forces, but in political charisma he 
lags far behind Suu Kyi. 


After the 27 May elections Kyi Maung emerged as the party's main 
spokesman in Suu Kyi's absence. Kyi Maung is a former military officer 
who is now in his seventies and was a member of the Revolutionary 
Council which led the 1962 military coup. However, he fell out with Ne 
win soon afterwards, and has been imprisoned three times. He is a 
courteous and cautious figure, and after the elections used his 
influence to persuade the party to delay direct confrontation with the 

giving the authorities an excuse to launch a 
policy failed: Kyi Maung was arrested on 6 


regime in order to avoid 
security crackdown. This 


September and has now been sentenced to ten years' imprisonment. 


The United Nationalities League for Democracy (UNLD) 

The UNLD consists of 19 ethnic minority parties who between them wen 
67 seats in the 27 May elections, and it has now formed an informal 
alliance with the NLD. The alliance is intended to pre-empt claims ty 
the military government suggesting that the NLD is not representative 
and that the opposition is not united. 

The Union National Democracy Party (UNDP) 

The UNDP is led by Brig Gen Aung Gyi who before the elections was ore 
of the more prominent opposition figures. He was second in command to 
Ne win at the time of the 1962 coup, but soon fell out with his master 
over the regime's nationalisation policy. In May and June 1988 he sent 
a series of poetic letters to Ne Win calling on him to introduce 






1 


sweeping reforms to protect his historical reputation. This and his 

subsequent detention boosted Aung Gyi's popularity in opposition 

circles, but he is now isolated and widely distrusted, having split 

from the NLD at the end of 1988. At one stage it seemed possible that 

he might emerge as a compromise political leader acceptable both to 

the army and the civilian political parties. However, the UNDP 

performed poorly in the 27 May elections. Aung Gyi currently does not 
play a prominent role. 

The League for Democracy and Peace (LDP) 

The patron of the LDP, u Nu, was Prime Minister at independence in 
1948 and deposed by Ne Win in 1962. He is now 89, and is widely 
revered as an elder statesman. However, for all practical purposes he 
and his party have been eclipsed by the NLD. 

Students and Monks 


Students and monks have played a particularly active part in 
opposition politics and public demonstrations over the last two to 
three years, especially in Mandalay. 

After the suppression of the 1988 pro-democracy protests, thousands of 
students fled to the Thai and Indian borders to join insurgent groups 
there. Some 2,000 to 3,000 are still on the border and have formed 
their own political and military organisation known as the All Burma 
Students' Democratic Front ( ABSDF - see below DEMOCRATIC ALLIANCE OF 
BURMA ) . 


The universities have remained closed to undergraduates since 1988 
though postgraduates and staff are still reporting for duty. The high 
schools have reopened, and high school students have been responsible 
for recent street protests in Mandalay and other cities. Student 
posters display the 'fighting peacock', a symbol of resistance which 
dates back to the early stages of the independence movement in the 
1930s. 


There are some 300,000 Buddhist monks in Burma and the monastic 
community or 'Sangha' is highly revered. Historically, the the Sangha 
was closely associated with the monarchy, and, acting on the advice cf 
senior monks, the King had a role in enforcing religious discipline. 
Relations between the Sangha and the state in post-independence Burma 
have been ambiguous, but in 1980 Ne win organised a Sangha Convention 
near Rangoon. The Convention gave legal recognition to only nine 
'Nikayas' ('groups' - often mistranslated as 'sects') and confirmed 
the state's authority to supervise monastic discipline. 


One of Ne Win's main motives in organising the Convention was to keep* 
the monks out of politics. However, monks played a prominent part in 
the anti-government demonstrations of August and September 1988. The 
All-Burma Young Monks' Association, an organisation whose history goes 
back to anti-British riots in 1938, was particularly active. The monks 
have emerged as one of the main vehicles of political dissent in the 
absence of more effective opposition institutions. 












THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE 27 MAY ELECTIONS 


The NLD'b victory in the 27 May national election, marked a turning 
point in Burmese politics, because it proved conclusively that the 
military regime had lost any claim to political legitimacy. However, 
the regime itself has not yet come to terms with this development. 
This section analyses SLORC's election plans, its response to the 
results, and the growing confrontation with the oppositon. 


SLORC's Election Plans 


SLORC and the opposition are in theory agreed on the need for 
political reform. The Burmese Path to Socialism was a self-evident 
failure and, shortly after seizing power in September 1988, SLORC 
announced its programme for a gradual transition to multiparty 
democracy. The first step was the legal recognition of opposition 
parties, and this was to lead up to the 27 May elections. 

SLORC has repeatedly stressed that it accepts the principle of 

multiparty democracy, but it has always been clear that it expects the 

armed forces to play a continuing role in the government. This role 

has never been precisely defined, but SLORC may have had in mind a 

Burmese version of the Thai or Indonesian models: the government might 

have a civilian facade, but the army would continue to be involved in 
key political decisions. 


Between October and December 1938 more than 200 groups registered as 
political parties, though the great majority of these lacked 
significant support bases. Ail the political parties except the NUP 
operated under tight constraints. Martial law remained in force 
through most of the country until polling day. This meant that public 
assemblies were banned, and that opportunities for campaigning were 
therefore severely restricted. The government-controlled media 

scarcely mentioned the opposition, though some parties were allowed to 
make pre-censored radio broadcasts. 


The NLD has operated under tight constraints. As noted above, Aung San 
Suu Kyi has been under house arrest since July 1989, and NLD chairman 
Tin Oo is in prison, as are hundreds of other activists. 


The election campaign was therefore scarcely free or fair. However, 
the vote count was largely honest, though the proportion of spoiled 
votes (12.3%) was suspiciously high. The lack of rigging came as a 
surprise, and it is still not entirely certain what happened. SLOFC 


by 


oreign pressure demanding a fre^ 


may have been influenced 

election, but perhaps the most important factor was miscalculation. In 

spite of its extensive intelligence network, SLORC appears to have 

grossly underestimated the level of public support for the NLD. It may 

thought that it had no need to rig the result. Once it realised 
the scale of the NLD landslide, it was 
i t . 


have 


too late to do anything about 


f 


SLORC's failure for several weeks to make any official announcement in 
response to the election result may reflect this miscalculation. The 
regime had most likely expected either an NUP majority or a 'hurg 
parliament' in which no single party outnumbered the others. It would 
then have been able to play off one party against another during the 
lengthy process of drawing up a new constitution. This would mean that 
SLORC could delay the transfer for power, and that the final 
constitution would be according to its liking. 

The NLD's overwhelming victory in the 27 May national elections made 
this plan much less plausible, but SLORC has stuck to it regardless. 
Gen Saw Maung has rejected any suggestion that SLORC should negotiate 
with the NLD or any other political party. He argues# somewhat 
obscurely, that negotiation is a political procedure which is 
inappropriate for a military body such as SLORC. 

The regime's current policy is set out in SLORC Order No. 1/90 issued 
on 27 July 1990 and in subsequent speeches and press statements by Saw 
Maung and Khin Nyunt. 

First, SLORC has delayed convening the new National Assembly until all 
the candidates have submitted detailed expenses and every election 
dispute has been resolved. It was still using this argument near ly six 
months after the elections had taken place. 


Secondly, SLORC has made it clear that it is not prepared to transfer 
legislative and executive authority to the new assembly until after 
the promulgation of the new constitution. In SLORC's view this will be 
a lengthy process. The national convention which drafts the 
constitution will have to follow guidelines laid down by SLORC. Once 
the draft of the constitution has been agreed it will be submitted to 
a plebiscite, and it seems that this will be followed by fresh 
national elections. This time SLORC would no doubt hope to achieve a 
result more to its liking. Only after a second round of elections will 
SLORC hand over power to a new civilian government. 


Saw Maung indignantly rejects any suggestion that he indicate, or even 
hint, at, any timetable for this programme. Meanwhile, it is SLORC'S 
duty to continue to exercise its authority to protect the country frcm 
'imperialists' intent on dividing it and from communist subversives 
trying to undermine it from within. The militry leadership continues 
to pay lip-service to the idea of transferring power to a civilian 
government. It is clear that it will do so only if it can be confident 
of dominating any new adminstrat ion . 


The NLD's Response 

The NLD's initial reaction to its election victory was cautious. NLt 
acting leader Kyi Maung described himself as 'an ant among elephants' 
and was clearly concerned not to give the regime an excuse to launch < 
security crackdown. He evidently hopes that SLORC might be persuadec 
to open negotiations, and was prepared to wait. 













This cautious approach was unpopular among the party's Youth League. 
By the end of June and the beginning of July groups of students and 
ex-students were holding small-scale demonstrations in Rangoon, 
Mandalay and other towns. These consisted of short-lived traffic 
blockades rather than any more serious threat to public order. 
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The regime failed to respond and on 8 August thousands of monks and 
students held a major demonstration in Mandalay to commemorate 
large-scale anti-government protests on the same day in 1988 when 
hundreds of people had been killed. The 1990 demonstrations also led 
to violence: government troops opened fire and two monks and two 
students were killed. The authorities deny this: they say that the 
only casualties were three policemen and one student who were injured 
but not killed. 


On 29 August the NLD and the UNLD issued a joint statement demanding: 


- the convening of the national parliament in September; 

li 

ip 

- an early meeting of the NLD and SLORC representatives to 

discuss immediate problems; 

- the release of NLD leaders Tin Oo and Aung San Suu Kyi; 

the withdrawal of all constraints - on the people's 
democratic rights. 

NLD leaders said that if the regime failed to respond they would 
convene the national assembly on their own authority. 


SLORC again refused to make any conciliatory gesture. On the contrary, 
in the early hours of 7 September the authorities arrested Kyi Maung 
and NLD acting Secretary Chit Khaing. They were accused of passing 
unspecified state secrets to 'unauthorised persons' and subsequently 
sentenced to ten years' imprisonment. Five more members of NLD's 
central committee were arrested in October, as were nine elected MPs , 
ten youth leaders and six divisional and township organisation 
officers. On 10 November Maung Ko , a senior NLD leader with close 
links to Aung San Suu Kyi, died in prison. The government claimed he 
had committed suicide by hanging himself with a blanket. However, 
relatives say that his body was covered with bruises and that one leg 
had been broken: they believe that he died of torture. 







Faced with this kind of pressure, the resolve of the handful of nld 
leaders still at liberty began to crumble. On 11 November they signed 
a pledge of allegiance to SLORC decree No 1/90, thus formally 
accepting SLORC's legislative and executive authority. The leaders cf 
the student-based Democratic Party for a New Society (DPNS) refused to 
sign and were promptly arrested. 
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Government Confrontation with Buddhist Monks 
The vacuum has in part been filled by Buddhist monks who, as noted 
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The monks' hostility to the army is damaging in a Buddhist country 
such as Burma, and the authorities were concerned that it could 
undermine the loyalty of the lower ranks. On 18 October Saw Maung 
gave the monks a three— day ultimatum to lift the boycott. On 20 
October SLORC Order No 6/90 dissolved three religious bodies - the 
Sangha Sammagi Organisation, the Young Monks' Organisation and the 
Monastery Abbots' Sangha Organistion. 


According to Rangoon government radio, senior monks agreed to lift the 
boycott, but this did not stop the army launching a series of raids on 
more than 100 monasteries in and around Mandalay. At least 350 monks 
have been arrested. The government claims to have discovered weapons 
and political pamphlets from both the NLD and, less plausibly, the 
Communist Party of Burma (CPB - see below) in the course of these 

raids . 


The government's raids have ended the monks' boycott, but this is at 
best a partial victory. On their abbots' advice, about half cf 
Mandalay's 80,000 monks are reported to have returned to their 
villages to avoid arrest. This is a tactical retreat which scarcely 
amounts to acquiescence to the government's demands, and radical monks 
are likely to resume their anti-government protests in the future. 
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Many ordinary Burmese were shocked at the spectacle of soldiers 
breaking into religious centres, an act which in their eyes amounts to 
gross sacrilege. The authorities have tried to counter this by 
claiming that many of those they arrested were not authentic monks but 
political agitators in disguise. In November the government press has 
highlighted stories reporting monastic misdemeanours. For example, one 
article reported that a monk had been caught in 'compromising' 
circumstances with a prostitute, though it did not say where the 
incident had taken place. The purpose of such stories is apparently to 
cast doubt on the monks' moral integrity. This is unlikely to work. 
The regime's confrontation with the monks leaves it more morally 

isolated than ever. 

But moral isolation will not in itself lead to the regime's downfall. 
The failure of the NLD and of the monkhood to achieve political change 
has engendered a widespread mood of public despair. For many younger 
activists the armed struggle seems to be the only option. 
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II - THE INSURGENCIES 


The De mocrati c Alii a nce of Burma ( DABj 


The most important proponent of the armed struggle is the Democratic 
Alliance of Burma (DAB), a coalition representing all the major ethnic 
groups in Burma. The DAB was founded in November 1988 and is made up 
of a combination of the National Democratic Front (NDF - an ethnic 
minority guerrilla alliance founded in 1976), and a handful of Butman 
groups. Between them these groups control at least a quarter of 
Burma's territory. 


The minority political and military groups represented in tie NDF are 
as follows: 


Arakan Liberation Party/Army (ALF/ALA); 

Chin National Front/Army (CNF/CNA); 

Kachin Independence Organisation/Army (KIO/KIA); 

Karenni National Progressive Party/Karenni Army ( KNPP/KA) ; 

Lahu National Organisation/Army (LNO/LNA); 

New Mon State Party/New Mon Liberation Front (NMSP/NMLF); 

Palaung State Liberation Party/Army (PSLP/PSLA); 

Pa-0 National Organisation/Army (PNA/PNO); 

Shan State Progressive Party/Shan State Army (SSPP/SSA); 

wa National Front/Army (WNF/WNA); 

% 

The most powerful of these groups are the KNU, which cJaims some 
10,000 guerrillas (many of them adolescents), and the KIO with some 
9,500 guerrillas. 

The other organisations which have joined the NDF to form the DAB are: 

All Burma Students Democratic Front { ABSDF); 

All Burma Young Monks Union (ABYMU); 

Campaign for the Restoration of Democracy in Burma (CRDB); 

German Buddhist Association (GBA); 

Muslim Liberation Organisation ( MLO ) ; 

Overseas Burmese Liberation Front (OBLF); 

National United Front of Arakan (NUFA); 

People's Liberation Front (PLF); 

People's Patriotic Party. 

The only one of these with a substantial constituency is the ABSDF 
which, as noted above, grew out of the August/September 1988 
pro-democracy protests. Some 2,000 to 3,000 remain in camps along the 
Thai border. Many have found it difficult to adapt to jungle 
conditions, and their limited access to medical supplies has resulted 
in many casualties to blackwater fever and other diseases. However, 
the elite of the ABSDF have trained as guerrillas with the help of 


5 a J!!i'<«5l r# 2?Jh a U d /?!?n vet * rans: they claim to have formed nine 

battalions with about 100 members each. The military significance of 

these ABSDF battalions should not be exaggerated - many of them lack 

su f f i cie ? t , wea P° n ry to be operationally effective. However, their 
politics] importance is considerable because they enable the DAB to 
claim to be a truly national organisation representing all the 
different ethnic groups within Burma. Previously, would-be 
oppositionists in Rangoon and the Burman heartland were inclined to 
accept the regime's claim that the NDF was an alliance of. separatist 
bandits. The NDF's presence on the border, aided by the fragile ABSDF 

underground network in Rangoon and Mandalay, is beginning to erode 
this belief. 


The DAB's Political Objectives 

The Karen and other ethnic minorities formerly stood for outright 
independence. However, they have now modified this to a demand for a 
federation in which the minority groups would have real autonomy: in 
general terms this is consistent with the NLD's manifesto. 


The DAB's ideology is anti-communist and pro-Western. The Kachins and 
the Karens stayed loyal to the British during World War II. KIO leader 
Brang Seng is a Baptist Christian, and KNU leader Gen Bo Mya is a 
born-again Seventh Day Adventist. By historical tradition and 
religious affiliation they lean toward the West, and have no 
ideological objection to the presence of American companies in Burma. 
However, they are concerned that foreign commercial relations with 
Rangoon help prop up the present regime. 


No lasting political settlement is possible in Burma without the 
participation of the ethnic minorities. This will be impossible while 
the present regime is in power, but the emergence of a new government 
led by Aung San Suu Kyi would create an atmosphere of goodwill in 
which it might be possible to draw up a federal constitution which 
would satisfy the minorities' aspirations for autonomy. 


The process of negotiation would not be -easy. Over 40 years of 
insurgency (in the case of the Karen) have left a legacy of suspicion 
on both sides. Many Rangoon politicians still regard the guerrilla 
leaders as brigands. The guerrillas themselves are more accustomed to 
fighting than to political give-and-take. 


The Communist Party of Burma 

Historically, the single most powerful insurgent group has been tte 
Communist Party of Burma ( CPB ) , which until 1989 had some 10,0C0 
guerrillas, mostly in northern Burma near the Chinese border. In April 
1989 wa tribesmen, who had made up most of the CPB's foot-soldiers 
conducted a successful mutiny. As a result, the CPB has been all but 
wiped out as an effective military force. 


SLORC's propaganda continues to emphasise the CPB threat. For example, 
Khin Nyunt has repeatedly claimed that the CPB was responsible for the 
1988 disturbances, and claims that it is still trying to subvert the 



loyalty of the armed forces. This claim is an attempt to discredit the 
NLD. It is not plausible. The CPB no longer presents a significant 
threat to political stability at a national level. 

The Shan United Army and the Drugs Trade 

Meanwhile, the Wa mutineers have reached an accommodation with Rangoon 
which allows them to concentrate their attention on attacking Khun 
Sa ' s Shan United Aimy ( SUA - Tai Revolutionary Council) which is known 
principally for its drug-running activities, in 1988-1989 the opium 
harvest in Burma reached 2,000 tonnes, and the 1989-1990 harvest was 
expected to be on the same scale. 

Political manoeuvres in the Shan States are more than a purely local 
concern. First, the Wa accommodation with Rangoon has allowed the 
Burmese government to concentrate its troops on the Karen and the 
Kachin, even if only temporarily. Secondly, there has been speculation 
that the government may be hoping to capture Khun Sa, who has been 
indicted in the United States, to win international approval for its 
efforts to eradicate the drug trade. 

However, Rangoon's anti-drugs programme amounts to little more than a 
facade. The government is thought to have established an alliance with 
Lo Hsing-han, who now looks set to replace Khun Sa as northern Burma's 
premier warlord. Far from trying to eradicate the drugs trade, Rangoon 
appears to be facilitating it as a means of boosting its limited 
foreign exchange reserves. The main routes for smuggled narcotics are 
now north via China to Hong Kong, and south via Mandalay to Thailand 
or along the Tenasserim coast in south east Burma to Malaysia and 
Singapore. US officials believe that army trucks are used both to 
transport drugs required in the opium refining process to northern 
Burma, and to transport the finished product south. Lo Hsing-han is 
said to play golf with military officials in Rangoon. 

The Current Military Situation 

In the last two years the dab/NDF guerrilla group! have suffered badly 
at the hands of government security forces. There was a lull in the 
fighting during the summer rainy season, but the government's campaign 

resumed in late November. 

The Karen have suffered most. According to official figutes foi thr 
Burmese army's Southeast Command, which includes Karen State, thete 
were 107 'major battles' and 1,335 'minor engagements' between 21 
March 1909 and 20 March 1990. The Karen and their Mon allies have lost 
a series of strategic positions along the Thai border including Thiee 
Pagodas Pass camp, which fell after heavy fighting on 9 February 1990. 

The loss of territory has hit the KNU economically as well as 
militarily because taxes on the Thai/Burmese black market border trade 
have been the group's main source of income. The KNU's income from 
logging also is threatened: since 1900 around 20 Thai companies have 
acquired lucrative logging contracts with Rangoon. 


Many of these companies have links with senior Thai military 
officials, and the Thai and Burmese armies have therefore established 
a common interest in undermining the Karen insurgency. At the siege of 
Three Pagodas and on several previous occasions Thai border forces 
allowed Burmese troops to enter Thailand in order to attack the 
guerrilla camps from behind (see EXTERNAL PRESSURES - THAILAND). 


The Karen's recent setbacks make it more likely that they will try to 
organise bomb and sabotage attacks in Rangoon and parts of central 
Burma in the hope of deflecting Burmese troop6 from the front-line. In 
interviews with CRIS in February 1990 Karen leaders confirmed that 
they intended to organise such attacks in collaboration with the ABSDF 
whose members stood a better chance of infiltrating Rangoonundetected . 
Shortly afterwards Rangoon radio announced the capture of four ABSDF 
members trained by the Karen who had entered Rangoon with a view to 
letting off hand-grenades at 'important buildings# factories and 
mills, and in particular the electrical supply substation in Thaketa, 
the Rangoon-Thanly in bridge construction project# the dockyards 
the offshore oil-exploration camp' . There were further 
ABSDF/KNU arrests in central Burma in mid-May. 


and 

reports of 


that these would-be saboteurs were arrested, and the DAB s 
inability to disrupt the 27 May elections, underlines the 
difficulties of operating in Rangoon and central Burma, 
the growing sense of political confrontation in Rangoon and 
<*y increases the risk of guerrilla infiltration in these areas. 
Even so the capacity of the KNU/ABSDF would most likely be limited to 
small-scale bomb attacks in these areas. 


The fact 
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practical 
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Mandalay 


Guerrilla Threat to US Business? 


There is a significant risk of guerrilla attacks on Thai business, 
particularly the Thai logging companies operating along tne 
Thai/Burmese border. As noted above, Thai logging companies _ 
siqned a series of deals with the Burmese military government, and the 
Karen particularly resent these both because they threaten to lead to 
a loss of revenue for the KNU, and because they have led indirectly to 
an increase in military activity in Karen areas. At the very least, 
the Karen believe that such companies should pay taxes to the KNU. 
KNU and Mon 'tax-gathering' activities now extend to Thai fis .g 
vessels in the Andaman Sea. It appears that CPB remnants also are 
actively involved in extortion rackets in this area. In the course c 
1989 guerrilla activists from one or other of thes groups seized mote 
than 100 Thai fishing boats, but all were returned after ; A ^ a ^ ra . h f“ 
been paid. Typical ransom demands were in the region of 500,000 bart 

and payments in the region of 150,000 baht# 




The only example of a guerrilla incident directly involving Western 
business in the last decade was a KNU raid on a cement factory near 
Pa-an in Karen State in October 1983. The KNU 'arrested' a French 
engineer and his wife who had been working on the project. The couple 
were well-treated and released unharmed after negotiations which 
involved the International Red Cross. In an interview with CRIS in 
February 1990 the KNU deputy chairman recalled this episode with 
satisfaction, claiming that it represented a propaganda victory for 
the KNU. 


More recently, in June 1990, KNU leader Gen Bo Mya gave an interview 
to Agence France Presse (AFP) correspondent Michael Adler in which he 
said that 'anyone helping the Burmese government is our enemy', and 
threatened to assassinate foreign 'company people' and businessmen who 
operated in Burma unless they came to an understanding with the KNU 
within a year. If that failed Bo Mya said that the Karens would 'go in 
and assassinate them, not only Americans, anybody, all foreigners'. 
Adler's article also mentioned that young commando leaders had said in 
recent months that they were now ready to target Japanese or 

Americans . 


The tone of Bo Mya's interview was particularly surprising because of 
its timing soon after the 27 May elections, when there still seemed to 
be a possibility that SLORC might negotiate a transfer of power to a 
civilian government. The KNU's allies in the ABSDF had temporarily 
suspended the armed struggle in order to allow time for politica 
negotiations to take place while avoiding giving the military 
government an excuse to impose a political crackdown. 

In conversation with CRIS after the interview, Adler himself expressed 
surprise at Bo Mya's threat, but said that he had made him repeat his 
statement two or three times to make sure that there was no 

misunderstanding . 

However, shortly after Adler's report was published, the KNU issued a 
statement saying that it had 'no intention of kidnapping or 

assassinating foreigners working in Burma' and regretting Adler s 
'misinterpretation' of the KNU's position. At the same time the 
statement repeated the group's call on foreign companies to halt their 

contacts with the Rangoon military regime. 
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This does not mean that US companies can afford to dismiss the threat 
to their installations and personnel. First, although the guerrillas 
are not likely to single out American businessmen specifically, they 
oa y attack strategic installations because of their “ 

importance • 


economic 


secondly, it should be noted that even if it is not official DAB/KNU 
Dolicy to attack US targets, there is still an outside possibility 
that younger guerrillas or political activists' leaders might do so or, 

their own initiative. 


The hijack of Thai Airways flight TO 305 
Rangoon on 10 November 1990 provides an 
incident where US businessmen can be caught 
even though this may not be directed against 


en route from Bangkok to 
example of the type of 
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them specifically. 


TWO Burmese students hijacked the plane and forced it toflyto 
Calcutta (India). There were 204 passengers on board, including 

several Americans and 17 crew. A third student also was .^ooid out^ at 

the list moment. The students claimed to be acting ,°* 0 * 

clear whether they enjoyed the support of a wider organisation or were 
acting on their own initiative. 
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students took over the plane soon ta * f of°the°Buddha 

to be holding a bomb hidden in a hollow aodel of the Buddha 

res attached to it. He threatened to explode it, 
and the plane, if the passengers and 

The 'bomb' subsequently proved to be harmless. 
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press conference. They eventually surrendered in the early hours of 11 
November# apparently believing that they had achieved their main aim 
of winning publicity. They are now in Indian custody# but probably 
will be granted political asylum. 

The students made it clear that they did not intend to cause anyone 
physical injury, but the hijack could have had tragic consequences. 
The sense of despair among opposition groups both inside Burma and in 
exile ie so great that it is very likely that the younger and rasher 
elements will attempt further hijacks and similar incidents in a 
desperate attempt to gain publicity for their cause. Next time the 
outcome may not be so peaceful. 
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fastest response has come from Thailand. As noted above, Thai 
^moanies signed a series of business deals, mainly in the logging, 
C °ms and fishery sectors. The government has legalised the 
^ross-border trade with Thailand and China - resulting in an influx cf 
foreign consumer goods, especially in northern Burma. 


Western companies have been much slower to invest. This is partly 
because there are considerable practical problems, even though Burma's 
investment regulations look favourable on paper. Obstacles include the 
Door infrastructure noted above; shortages of essential commodities 
such as cement, except on the black market; the lack of a trainee 
labour force; bureaucratic ineptitude; and an absurd e * ch f” g * * * 
the official exchange rate is currently six kyat to the US dollar, 
but this bears no relation to the real value of the currency, 
black market rate in Rangoon is currently some 70 -Nations 

though some foreign companies have negotiated counter-trade deali ^urma 
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still has to cope with , a nr DS ne ritv to the towns, especially 

reforms have brought b areatlv expanded trade links witn 

Mandalay which has benefited from greatly expanoe 

China and Thailand. 


this 


, i ¥ c achievements in securing 

Th e government ^ its achie^^ saw ^ boasted of*, 

investment. In a public s P e «c .xecutive, who had been given the 

Win's f“*ndshiP o With u a c SeniO Th e executive appste „ t ly had given S»v 


honorary 






Maung 


some videotapes of golfing lessons, but affairs of state had 

This episode was quoted as an 
exampl® of a satisfactory relationship between Burma and the West - 
which only SLORC could achieve. 


prevented the latter from studying them. 
L.mnie of a satisfactory relationship 


The economic development which has taken place has not in itself been 
sufficient to defuse political unrest, as the regime may have hoped. 
As is commonly the case in developing countries, the benefits of 
economic development are unevenly distributed and this has given rise 
to new jealousies. Moreover, in mid-1990 inflation was running at some 
60% and high prices of essential commodities still contribute to 
political dissent even though a good rice harvest in 1990 means that 
there are no immediate food shortages. 


The 


osition's Attitude to Forei 


Business 


Neither the NLD nor the various groups associated with the 

investment while the present regime lasts. They argue that t d 
foreign companies has saved SLORC from bankruptcy .and tna ^ 

government's income has been used to students' Democratic 

example 'Dawn', the newsletter of the Kll Burma Student. ° ealled on 

Front ( ABSDF ) , published in Bangkok, has P between the 

Petro-Canada to pull out of fhe llnkage^o^ ^ ^ 

widely discussed in more reputable publications, sucn 
Eastern Economic Review. 


Gove rnment 



As discussed above (see THE ^^ GE ””®^' 0 n°«panese h * business in 

Rangoon. However , companies who deal with the^p^. 


be 


When discussing this ls ? u *i he N ^o un tty rC However , they point out that 
investors will be welcome in the co “"“ y ' "° lvinq to do business, and 

there are likely to be many therefore ha« plenty of choice. Thej 
that the future government will the r 0 ? eomp anies free frcn 

are likely to exercise that choice 

any taint of association with SLORC. 


The companies most likely to be These V companie 

NLD victory are the Thai logg g oolitical implications of the deal 

considered to be environmentally destruc 


It would be much harder for an NLD government : to “^^^chtnces^. 

Telllinl much-neede^economic^aidT^Such or i panies may^ind U « 

-SiSiS already^i^the c^try°«: 8 u-ik.?y to be ^ected. How.ve 
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this should not be taken for granted. Aung San Suu Kyi has a strong 
sense of moral rectitude, and she will not compromise lightly with 
Political or commercial institutions associated with what she regards 
as an evil regime. 


The NLD needs help to put pressure on SLORC to transfer power to a 
civilian government. Foreign companies, and their governments, are 
able to exercise at least a degree of influence over SLORC. NLD 
sources with access to the party leadership at the highest levels have 
pointed out that companies who use whatever influence they possess to 
press SLORC to hand over power will be regarded more favourably by a 
future NLD government. 

The accession of an NLD government would immediately lead to a lining 

of the current Japanese and Western aid embargos on *”? rv would 
the foreign companies who now hesitate to invest in the c _ * . an 
try to move in. The change of political mood would in itsel 

immediate spur to economic activity. 


However, it should be stre 
face immense political and 
wide pool of talent and 
administrative 
beginning . 


new government would still 

The NLD can call on a 


experience 


ssed that the 

economic problems. **•« ~r~: lack 

goodwill, but many o£ its !•»*«■ lsck 
An NLD take-over would be oniy 


the 
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IV - EXTERNAL PRESSURES 


No . * t ! rnal u ?°Yu r P resents a threat to Burma'* territorial 

in egri^y, but three out of the country's four neighbours exert a 

power ul influence over its internal political and security affairs. 

potential foreign investors this influence is significant not 

it implies a direct threat to their safety but because it is 

one of the factors determining Burma's internal political stability. 


For 

because 


Thailand 


The pre 
especially 
Chaovali t 
Rangoon a 
series of 
companies 
new cocune 
army and 
close rel 
political 


nt regime in Rangoon has close links with Thailand, 
the Thai army. In December 1988 Thai army commander Gen 
Yongchaiyut became the first senior foreign leader to visit 
fter the September 1988 'coup'. Since then there have baen a 
visits by leading Thai officials and, as noted above, Thai 
have profited from the opportunity to establish lucrative 
rcial ventures. Chaovalit himself has resigned both from the 
from his subsequent post as Thai Defence Minister, but the 
ationship between Rangoon and Bangkok has survived his 
eclipse, which may in any case be temporary. 


countries contrast with the 
is linked to Prime Minister 
Thailand into the economic 
is a note of ambiguity in 
officers and opposition 


The warm relations between the two 
historical rivalry between them. It 
Chatichai Choonhavan's ambitions of turning 
centre of south-east Asia. However, there 

Thai policy towards Burma. Many Thai ----- ^ 

politicians are still suspicious of Rangoon, and 

should provide more active support for the Karen ° . Karen an d 

other opposition groups access to the outside world via Thai 
territory. 


Thailand's commercial concerns mean that the ^Rangoon? 1 An NLD 
interest in the survival of the P" 5 '" 1 1 ^Siis. anc . 
government would abolish SLORC s favou -i naa i na contracts in Burma if 

dictate a pragmatic, though not a warm relationship between 
count r i e s . 


China 


After Thailand, China is Burma's closest £oce j;2" * n 

years the border trade with China has «*P a " of the 

of the government's weapons supply. It is also one of the 


the last tv 

and norther 
main source 
main source 
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0 f weaponry for the Kachins and other insurgent groups in northern 
Burma. The weapons are acquired on the open market in exchange for 
jade and, in some cases, opium. Beijing will do nothing to stop this. 


India 


The 

the 


the 
outspoken 


expansion of Chinese interests in Burma is a source of alarm to 
Indian government, and New Delhi is keen to promote the cause cf 
NLD as a counter-balance. All India Radio is particularly 

its support for the opposition - one of 


in 


Burmese-language announcers is former Prime Minister 


U 


its 

Nu's daughter. 


the 


Several thousand refugees are reported to be living in camps 
border with India. Chin rebels are thought to have received assi_ 
from across the Indian border either from Mizo groups it e 
the Chin are ethnically related) or just possibly from 
and Analysis Wing (RAW), India's equivalent of the^c^ (mFAl in 
insurgents from the United Liberation 

training wiw of the 

which operates 


north-east 
Council of 


India have been 
Nagaland (NSCN) 


and 

the Research 
the CIA. Meanwhile, 

Front of Assam (ULFA) 
with the National Socialist 

on both sides 


indo-Burmese border. The hill districts all along tha Indian front 


IndO-Burmese Doraer. me ***** I- ilrW in the north, 

are unsafe for foreign business, particularly 


Bangladesh 


Bangladesh is an important market £o " ® u L“*?im 
available, and has provided sanctuary othetw i 

iron the western state o£ Arakan, but otherwi 

influence on Burma's internal affairs. 


rice, when this is 
and other 

has little direct 


AND 


rhe United States 


q scale s '• eoured by SLORC's 

,ur»a-s relations with the Vest £ay*national elutions, and 

administration 15 f ^ involved in the 0 £ America's 

meanwhile, Rangoon has counts to interference 

coverage of . **\f. lt 

country's internal affairs. 


Bush to *"‘*5 


in „„ the US Congress called on had 

30 July the US u 4 deemed appropriate if Bat tial law and 

notions on Burma a civilian government, li 

ot transferred power to 

eleased political prisoner . 


administration has Y e *- 

because it is more P»« 

lowever , the P°“ ^ October 
[overnments in early 

Lestifed before 


,his recommendation, no doubt in 

act on this rec . the Middle East. 

ied “ild ^friction between the two 

us ambassador-designat (t _ tee 



t he Senate Foreign 


Relations Committee 


Vteeland 

that he 
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believed sanctions against Burma were inevitable unless SLOFC 
transferred power to the NLD. When the Burmese government heard cf 
this, it issued a formal protest to Washington and, as a result, the 
US administration was forced to withdraw Vreeland's nomination. 

On 6 November the Washington-based Human Rights Law Group issued a 
report condemning SLORC for its failure to transfer power to the new 
parliament and calling for foreign governments to suspend trade ties 
with Rangoon, in practice the impact of US trade sanctions wou _ 
limited as direct trade between the two countries amounts to oniy 

a year. 


Britain and the EC Countries 

Burma has strong historic links with Britain, .^° Ugh S LORC e has* recently 

join the British Commonwealth after independence. _ during world 

asked for compensation for British aC cusations of human 

War II. This is more an attempt to refute ^ lou8 deman d. 

rights abuses in contemporary Burma than ^ 

Perhaps the most important contempora ry ^ n s ^ n _^ ed ou t for special 

widely respected BBC Burmese B the sam e token the Bri ^^_ 

denunciation in the government m * dia ‘ * * ot by name, for sending 
are repeatedly denounced, though usuv y Gov ernment intelligence 

officers regularly harass the Bur^se^staff^th^ ^ May, 

British Embassy's information officer. ... 


the 

sentenced 
charges . 


to three years 


imprisonment on 


• days later — 

unspecified criminal 


Britain has been co-ordinating its 
members of the Communltv (EC) 

countries issued statements u 9 ng 

victory and release its 
issued similar statements. 


other 

all 12 


on Burma with the 

ty (EC), and in election 

SLORC to respect the D Sweden 

Canada, New Zealand, Japan ana 


apan 


r.L pr indust r ial i - 
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V - THE OUTLOOK FOR STABILITY AND SECURITY 1991-1993 

SCENARIO I - CONTINUATION OF THE PRESENT MILITARY LEADERSHIP 

In the immediate future this is the most likely scenario. The 
government has already instituted a tough crackdown. The main question 
is whether this will work, and if so for how long. 


If this scenario is to continue it is essential that: 


SLORC retains the loyalty and support of the entire army 


The government crackdown succeeds in 
opposition. 


intimidating the 


Ne Win remains alive. 


Factors which favour this scenario include: 


The memory of the 1988 massacres, which helps deter would-te 
anti-government protesters. 


monitor s 


SLORC' s intelligence network, W j i f nr-.^and^outside . 

potential dissidents both in the armed forces and outs 


SLORC's determination to prevent Aung San 
power . 


Suu Kyi coming to 


Factors 


which oppose this scenario include: 


The NLD' s election victory, which ha. destroyed SLORC's 
political credibility. 


support for the NLD in the lower ranks of the army. 


Public anger at the memory of the 19B8 massacres and recent 
military rlids on Buddhist monasteries. 


Continuing economic difficulties. 


pressure on SLORC from foreign governments. 


this scenario, the milifary " 9 j"* r se n of n i991 t0 it* makes a show o 

ppressing the °PP 0 “‘ 10 S;„ constitution, but it “» k ** d( S ^ e ovide 
^s 9 is°:iow° n Thpon.titution which Ftes 
r a continuing political 
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oar 1 lament ary elections are held in 

makes iure that it achieves 
government has a civilian facade, 
dominated by the army. 


1992 or 1993, and this 
a result to its liking 
but behind the scenes 


time the 

The new 

is still 


The consequences of continued military dominant. . would be Pomi«i 

make handsome profits. Western 


and other soutn-east „ "" aovernments would conw««« 

Burma, and make handsome profits, wes | here is an outside chance 

to issue protests at an of £ ieial level, ana tnete Rangoon, 

that they might call for some form of sanctions ag 

. . minoritv guerrilla 


that they mignt cau - w — qroucs 

Th. civil wet between neneoon tbe •ebnie^otlty^ett hl n, enC 

incidents in the centre of the coun ry. 


loyalty* 

^S^iCr* ofan^viStutl violent revolution. 


•.NAJtlO II - VIOLENT rQHFRONTAT I ON 


fares a violent 

in this scenario, £ e ss !£yTdissid.nt faction of 
the opposition and possibly 


confrontation with 

the armed forces. 


The risk of violent disturbances in the 

sharply if* 


years, will increase 


„ . killed or injured. 

Aung San Suu Kyi 


• leads to a struggle for power between nva 
factions* in* the* armed forces. 


factions in the armed tore. , ttlv i»l- incident - 

. a that a comparatively tri 0 ft ma^ei 

it should be noted * -also could triggai 

H° w ! v * t ' in. shooting of a monk 


such as the footing of 

disturbance* 


Factors Which favour the v 
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refusal to call tt 


The 
the 

regime . 


belief among 
growing Deil ®. (S is 

armed struggle is 




and 


te91 “ , '‘ , the NIC in the »‘»«V f 0 " e ^n goes 

Latent su ?^°' t 0 t \ damaging power strugg 

near-certainty or 


The KNU/ABSDF underground m Rangoon 


Factors which oppose this scenario include: 


The memory of the 1988 massacres, which will inhibit public 
protests. Nobody wants to be the first to be shot. 


The current lack of clear leadership in the opposition 


Doubts among the military 
government troops if they a 
on civilians. 


leadership as to the loyalty cf 
repeatedly ordered to open fire 


The outcome of violent confrontation could have several different 
results : 


SLORC may succeed in repressing 
protests, as it did in 1988. In that c 
a return to the economic and political 



large-scale 
the result 
stagnation of 


violent 
would be 
Scenario 


Troops may refu 
military mutiny 
eventual takeover 


repeatedly to 
could lead to 
by the NLD as in 


open fire on civilians. A 
the fall of SLORC aiwl an 

Scenario III. 


If the army is split, the outcome could U. 

i^t!ties, cml S war lV could take month, if not years 
resolve . 


wa r 
the 
to 


Mount confrontation would 

Erectly, but they could be caught up in th. # «««£« 
The long-term consequences would depend 


risks for US 
US companies 
accidentally . 


SCENARIO 


TttANSrgR OF POWER TO THS NLD 


rhis 
Lt is 


srs.^wiaar-sr' - — ” 

££ r^ot“ d :r h bo?h a L5 h % h .^: t Khii , ryint Th .nd 

Ne Win. 


Factors 


which favour this scenario include. 


The NLD' s ove 


rwhelming election victory. 


ssible belief among senior army °*^ ct ** 
ssicxe wc — coming to an 


The po 

best protect their interests 
with the NLD. 


that they can 

accommodat i ^ . 


Po 


litieal pressure from foreign governments. 


Continuing 


economic difficulties 


Factors which oppose this scenario include; 


SLORC's determination to hold on to power for as long as 
possible . 

Ne Win's apparent good health and personal hostility to Aung 
San Suu Kyi. 


Military loyalty to Ne Win 


The 

and 

came 


army's fears 
that certain 
to power. 


that 

offi 


it would lose 
rs might face 


its special privileges, 
prosection, if the NLD 


The NLD's failure effectively 
undermined its credibility. 


to confront SLORC has 


possibly 
military 
the NLD, 
civilian 


This scenario is conceivable if there ia * rl* th^Dresent 
sparked off by street disturbances, to rep . . w ;^h 

leadership. The new army leaders mighi ^ ntgotijt. with 

convene the National Assembly, and transfer p 
government. 

A transfer of power to the NLD would b * h ^* e B °5f ^genuine national 
because it would offer the highest chance o_ | q achieve . Aung 

consensus. This would be difficult ^.cSoaaSStion with the army (she 
San Suu Kyi is prepared to co»e to an a „ ^® vided that it accepts the 

points out that her father fou it" is in the army'* institutions^, 

principle of civilian pre-eminenc . litica ^ chsi'g*** thii wouid 

interests to recognise th %P r f ” ? e t ^ th ?eat of civil war. However, 

llDVl* no* si 9n“ that° the*pt t sent le.d.r.hip aec.pt. this analyse 
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consensus 
However , 
Aquino ' s 

the Phil 

euphoria , 
continue 

re-establ 

inexperie 


rio would favour foreign e °“P®^ e ® 0 t e |*^tccial t dev?lopm.nt . 

X ld exp«I.n h e: 'l? t ™ 

ippin.s, an NIC takeover would bring 

but this would not las . influ.net. .... 

to .x.reis. a powerful ^e weak , and the new leaders 

i.h.d institutions would still be 

need and prone to infighting. 


since President 'Cory' 
note of caution. As in 

a widespread sense ct 

happens, the army will 

Burma's newly 


AND 

The continuation 

another is 
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the most likely scenario betwee possi bility of sudden 
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It began with a simple disagreement in a 
Rangoon teahouse. The argument turned 
violent, and the fight spilled into the street. 
Somehow; when police intervened, a 32- 
year-old student was killed. On March 17, 
I9&}, his cremation sparked city-wide pro- 
tests, and more than 30 people died as not 
police and army troops moved in to stop the 
looting and burning. 

Students took to the streets of the Bur- 
mese capital in anti-government protests 
again in June, and at least ten died, dozens 
were injured, and hundreds were arrested. 
This time, the unrest spread to other major 
cities as w e II. Then on July 23, after 26 years 
of authoritarian rule that had taken Burma 
from prosperity to international isolation 
and economic collapse, Ne Win resigned 
and called for a voter’s referendum in Sep- 
tember on one-party rule. 

Once a leading exporter of rice. Burma 

now ranks among the world's ten poorest 

nations, with per-eapita income less than 

per year, and a foreign debt of more 
than S3 billion. 

Despite a declaration of martial law, more 
than 100,001) people marched in Rangoon on 
August 8. calling for an end to government 

repression, restoration of a multi-party sys- 
tem, and fundamental economic reforms 
They were answered with still more brutal 

rSKTi !l fhe next four between 
1,000 and 3.000 people died, as government 

trv ops fired indiscriminately mto crowds in 

angoon, Mandalay, and Sagging, 

in it "T' 0US ca,m mumed bn ^> to Burma 
n L, ' e Al f Jst - ^ a second caretaker govcm- 
rnent replaced the short-lived first one and 

half Jv' WaS l ' l ,' ed- ° n Al, ^ sl 23 ■ "early 

tht f p™ ' 3n D ?tf0p,e demtinst ^d. peacefully 
thb time, m Rangoon and other towns 

r ' **1 ? e a x C fel,a 8 ain On September 18. 
(-enera. Saw Maung led a military takeover 

ST2S r ,an ,ca< ! ersh 'P «" the govern: 

sTmi n fbnnf a ban on s,r «> demon- 
■ rata ns. 1 housands defied the ban and. in 

U,e b,00dv crac kdown that followed, at leas" 


Ov:rt K-.ihinsou 

5(X) died and 2lXX> people were arrested 
C ’n September 20. about 250 Burmese 

o * n "I? "m !%° SS lhe Thai horder into the 

R . 1 ' at Sot. Th at same day. Thai 

Fvireign Minister Sit.hi Savetsila said tha 

isvlum™^ VVOi ' ,d bC ^ nted temporars 
as> I urn. We cannot send them hack right 

nou because they would be killed." he s.ud 

Three day s later, the United States si^ 

pende J all aid to Burma, totalling $12 t 

Germ;,nv cut off $100 million 

l1o d ! Plin WenI SIil1 fu rther. suspend- 
ing bttxi million and withholding recognition 

° lhc new government, pending a commit- 
ment to hold free and fair elections. 

B\ early October, more than 500 Bur- 
mese refugees were in Thailand, and an- 
other 5.000 to 10.0(H) students were on the 
border, most of them in territory held hv the 
-non. an ethnic minority group that' has 
vaged a lorry-year civil war with Rangoon 

tSSTSi ,here to avoid and perse- 
vuuon. others came to join forces with the 

Karen military effort. 

The arrests and killings continued in Ran- 

5S , and K Ih< Fost-lakeover death toll 
J.mbed above 1.000. according to foreign 
diplomats in the country. A leading Bur- 
mese dissident m Thailand recited this litany 
ol abuses by the Saw Maung regime: 

Sm^i7t^„ d K ,e i re,Klr!s . ,hat a cremate- 

Bodies have been seen flitting 
dovn the river through Rangoon. Young 

people are being picked up on lhe streets of 

»cn< ,o the front to serve as 
t J "d human mine-sweeps for the mil- 
itary. . . A|| schixils are closed.. Gath- 
erings of more than four arc illegal A 
stncl curfew ts enforced. 

• , A Ti?“. n ' !Cse r ' fu ^ ecs continued to flee 
into Thailand, some local immigration offi- 
cials detained them as illegal immigrants and 
even pushed them back across the border 
mto Karen territory. Up to 850 people „ m 
have been sent back in October alone. ' 
n November, some students began to drift 
back from the border into the cities, hungry 
'scary, and homesick for (heir families. Al- 


^eprint from the VJorld Re 


though the government had offere.! an aj, 
nesty tor the returnees, there were repotts ■ 
arrests, disttppearances. even beheadings. 
Amidst a storm of local and imemation 

P'otest. i hailand's commander of the urmc 
forces. General Chaovalit Yongchaiyot. b< 

same the tirst foreign dignitary to visit Sa' 
Maung. L 1 pon his return home. Chaoval 
announced that Thailand and Burma ha 
agreed to open a repatriation center in Ta 
I lovmce, to facilitate the return of R urines 
students from Thailand. 

Jointly stalled by (he Thai and Burmes 
cx Cross, the camp was operational b 
ecember 21: less than one week later. 8i 
students w ere relumed on two Burmese Ai 
orce planes. By the middle of January 
more than 200 students had gone back u 
urma via the repatriation program. Am 
ncMv International accused Thailand of fore 
ibly repatriating at least 22 of the students 
and reported that one student in the firs 
group of returnees had disappeared. 

C onditions on the border grow evei inort 
precarious for the estimated 6.500 student! 

t ere at the turn of the new year. Lip to I7f 
have already died from malaria. Dysentery 
and diarrhea also pose serious problems, 
and medical supplies are scarce. Nutrition 
and sanitation are poor, shelter and clothing 

are inadequate, and relief assistance has 
been sporadic at best. 

tbe time Pc mg. the Burmese students at 
the border and inside Thailand have strung 
reason l to fear persecution at the hands of the 
baw Maung regime. The U.S. Committee for 
ke ugees wrote the Thai government urging 
hat they declare a moratorium on any further 
repatriations, unless international monitoring 
is available ‘ to ^ensure thet all returns are vof 

- ^ K ;dso lor a cxK'rd mated 

rtlie, effort— involving Thai, cvpatriate Bur- 
mese. and/or international groups— to nnv 

vide needed aid along the bo'dei 

f 'lioto of Burnwsi- ch ili,, nx in Thailand 
Photo credit: Wide World Photos 
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Summary i When the Chinese army moved into Tiananmen Sguare in the summer of 

1989, killing student and working class demonstrators and crushing the 

incipient pro— democracy movement, most governments protested, or maintained 

embarrassed silence. Burma s generals applauded. M We sympathise with the 

People's Republic of China," said the Burmese chief of military intelligence, 

Khin Nyunt , m its handling of disturbances which were similar to those in 
Burma. " 


Two years ago, on September 18, 1988, t.he Burmese army was called in to 
suppress pro-democracy demonstrations that had brought hundreds of thousands 

* t * 

of people onto the streets, protesting 26 years of military dictatorship under 
^en. Ne Win, whose Burmese Way to Socialism" had isolated, impoverished and 
brutalized the once prosperous country. More than 3,000 people, many of them 
high school and university students, were killed in the crackdown, and 


thousands more were jailed 


tortured. 


In the aftermath, nearly 7,500 students fled to the Thai border, where 
the> sought sanctuary and common cause with ethnic minority insurgent 


USCR is a program of the American Council for Nationalities Service 
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Karen, Mon, Karenni and others--engaged in their own ±0^^ 


,rug9^ e 


for self-determination. 


Burmese refugees in 


munbe 


as a result of a 


,, launched in late 1989 by the Burmese army against ethnic 

fierce of lensi 

_ n( j pro-democracy students along the Thai-Burmese border. 

minority groups <a r 

Humanitarian aid and asylum on the Thai side are precarious at best. 
September 1988, Thai authorities have repatriated more than 4,300 


Since 


Some 


B rmese many of them students, exposing them to considerable danger, 
have been arrested, tortured, even killed upon their return. Deportation of 


Burmese 


asylum seekers in Thailand remains a very real threat 


On June 7, 1990/ Thai authorities rounded up more than 1,100 Burmese 
living in the vicinity of Mae Sot and forced them back to the Burmese 
army-controlled town of Myawaddy. About 300 fled back into Thailand. An 
undetermined number of others were detained at schools and monasteries in 


Myawaddy or forced into porterage for the Burmese army. 

The Thai cabinet has approved a policy that would place Burmese students 
in Thailand in "safe zones" along the border. It is not yet clear when, or 
even if, such a policy will come about. The problem for Thailand is 
generating international funds for such a proposal. From the perspective of 
the students, private relief groups and, at least to some degree, foreign 

- « # H I 

donors and the UN High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the problem is that 
Thailand has shown little interest in providing people in these "safe zones" 
with any clear status or international protection. 

The victory of the National League for Democracy in the May 27 elections 

I 

holds out increasingly slender hopes that Burmese asylum seekers in Thailand 
will be able to go home in safety and in peace. The military still runs the 
country and still wages war on the border with the students and ethnic 
minorities* And Burmese refugees in Thailand still need temporary asylum and 
humanitarian aid* 
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ati on: Most of the 41,000 Burmese refugees who have crossed 

iland in flight from widespread human rights abuse and Burmese army 


attack 


are ethnic minority peoples — the Karen, Mon, and Karenni . In 


an 


ffort to weed out the insurgents and punish sympathizers, over the years the 


Burmese army 


has razed countless villages, looting property, destroying crops. 


raping torturing, killing, or carrying off villagers to serve as munitions 


porters and human minesweepers. 

Since 1984, Thai authorities have permitted some Karen refugees to live in 
camps just inside Thailand, along the border north of Mae Sot. Totalling 
about 20,000 in late 1989, Karen refugee numbers have grown to at least 27,000 
since the beginning of the year. Mon refugees number about 7,000 in the 
vicinity of Sangklaburi, and in the far north, about 2,700 Karenni live in 
four camps outside of Mae Hong Son. 

In addition to the ethnic minority refugees in Thailand, even larger 
numbers have been displaced inside Burma, including at least 32,000 Karen, 
20,000 Karenni, and 6,000 Mon. Farther to the north, tens of thousands of 
Kachin are internally displaced and about 5,000 are refugees in China. 

Humanitarian assistance to the ethnic minorities and to the students in 
Thailand might best be described as marginal. A network of private relief 
agencies has* been serving the minority camps and, more recently, the 
students. The agencies have a limited mandate to serve the old Karen camps 
but no mandate to serve the new arrivals. "What we are doing," one relief 
official told me, "is, strictly speaking, illegal." 

By January 1989, the students numbered about 7,500 living in ten jungle 
camps stretched along hundreds of miles of mountainous borderline. When I 
first visited those camps in July 1989, they were very spartan places, but I 
was impressed by the students' industry and high morale in a forbidding and 
alien environment. Despite the endemic malaria, insufficient food and 






• *«• * 


. (fulfil * « 













thatch. 

When I returned in April, most of the student camps inside Burma had been 
verrun by the Burmese army — Thay Baw Bo, Three Pagodas Pass, Moe Taung--and 
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• • and ever-present threat of Burmese army attack, the students had 

J3L 

h' pd barracks, clinics, even a "Jungle University" out of bamboo and 


the students has scattered* Many have stayed inside Burma, to carry on 
political organizing or to fight alongside the minority insurgents. Perhaps 


3 000 or so are now inside Thailand, some in camps along the border or in Thai 
border towns. About 2,000 are in Bangkok, where they have fled for safety, 
assistance, or relief from the rigors of life in the jungle camps. 

Asylum on the Thai side is precarious at best. All Burmese who are in 
Thailand without proper travel documents are considered illegal immigrants 
subject to arrest, detention, fines, and deportation. Since 1988, Thai 
authorities have repatriated more than 4,300 Burmese, most of them students. 

On May 4, Thai authorities removed 65 Burmese from Suan Phlu Immigration 
Detention Center in Bangkok and transported them to Ranong. In the group were 
37 students, of whom 33 were registered with the UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR). 

Thai authorities in Ranong put the group on commercial fishing vessels 

, t 

bound for the Burmese port of Victoria Point, where an army garrison in 
posted. But the students managed to bribe or beg their way back to Ranong 
where most are in hiding. Four students were arrested trying to get back to 
Bangkok. 

4 

I visited those students in Suan Phlu only two days before they were taken 
to Ranong. Most had been detained for more than 80 days in fetid, sweltering, 
airless rooms holding as many as 200 other men. The ones I spoke with 
expressed concern about their imminent transfer to Ranong. "We have no 


guarantee of safety," one told me. Another student, Aung Lwin, had been 


« 
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Thai men described later by police 

y Fo^ace as hi ppxe t^es." 


One student was 


^ v W O 

feared dead after being stabbed with a broken hotn<. . 

Cle ' and several more were 

^ ^ i- Vh jhl *1 ^ ^ "ti /*i l r X m u _3 i i 


UNHCR 


UNHCR 


renew 


3 ^ * * W U V*.! 

letters of concern. An estimated 800 students in Bangkok have been 


issued UNHCR letters 


The Thai cabinet recently approved a proposal by the Ministry of Interior 


(MOI ) to place Burmese students in designated "safe ■, 

v i-w sare zones" along the border. 


where they would receive relief aid and assurances of nonrepatriation. 


In 


exchange, the students would be required to move out of Bangkok and curtail 

_ * * mm. m m a 


their political activities. 


The students, on the other hand, are x. ■ 

' are rearful of being returned to the 


border and skeptical of any 


promises on repatriation. Over a period 


of 


several months in late 1988 and early 1989 ►»,« tk,- 

Y -^ey, the Thai army sent home more than 


350 students via the Tak Repatriation Center on the border r w 

ooraer some of whom were 


jailed or disappeared— and the memory still haunts the Burmese refugees 


On September 24, more than 450 students in Bangkok signed petition letters 


UNHCR 


"In view of the Burmese military iunta'« , 

•' r y Junta s on 9 oing clampdown on dissidents. 


t* 


the 


letter to UNHCR said, "we realize that our lives will be at risk on the 


border . " 


The students cited the Dossihi 1 i i-v ^ D 

cue possibility of a Burmese army attack as well 


as the prevalence of malaria. In their letter to Thailand's Prime Minister 


Chatichai Choonhavan, the students pointed out that in order to 


receive a 


UNHCR 


ltiate, engage or participate in any activity detrimental to the 


not 


Kingdom of 


Thailand. " 


The dilemma, as one 


refugee official described it to the Christi 


an Science 


Monitor, is that the numbers of Burmese students 


4 1 


have grown, their visibility 


5 










grown, and 


r iorating , 


the uneasiness of the Thais has grown. The situation 
because they can't be on the border and they can't be 


i s 
in 



ngkok 


v * 


Meanwhile, inside Burma, the pictures looks ever more bleak. Following 
the overwhelming victory of the National League for Democracy over the 
National Unity Party in the May 27 elections, the military regime conceded 
defeat but has been backsliding ever since. The ruling State Law and Order 
Restoration Council (SLORC) has yet to announce a timetable for the transfer 
of power and has suggested that the national assembly may be allowed to 
convene only to ratify a constitution and schedule new elections. 

On August 8, Burmese security forces opened fire on a crowd of 5,000 
demonstrators marching peacefully in Mandalay. At least four people were 
killed, including two Buddhist monks and two students. Then in early 
September, the regime arrested six more top members of the NLD, including 
acting leader, Kyi Maung. More demonstrations, and more violence, are likely 
to result. Martial law remains in effect, the Burmese army has grown in size 
from 186,000 in 1988 to 230,000 at present, and substantial arms shipments are 
flowing in from China. SLORC, it appears, has every intention of stealing 
back the elections. 



Conclusion and Recom mendations s In light of policies and practices that can 
only be called regressive on the part of the Burmese regime and reactionary 
on the part of Thailand, the U.S. Committee for Refugees makes the following 

i 

recommendations regarding Burmese asylum seekers in Thailand: 

1) Thailand should declare a moratorium on the repatriation of Burmese 
asylum seekers, whether they are students, ethnic minorities, or others with a 
well-founded fear of persecution, and, instead, provide temporary asylum. 

UNHCR should be permitted to resume issuing letters of concern to qualified 
Burmese asylum seekers. 

Although Thailand is not signatory to the UN Convention and Protocol 
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at ing to the Status of Refugees, nevertheless. Ministry of Interior 
- u lations concerning displaced persons from neighboring countries recognize 
n opayop , literally "one who flees," as someone "who escapes from dangers 
due to an uprising, fighting, or war, and enters in breach of the Immigration 
Act-’* Although a phu opayop is, therefore, in principle still an illegal 


immigrant# the designation has been used to accommodate certain groups of 
Indochinese for purposes of temporary asylum* It seems fitting to include 
Burmese asylum seekers—ethnic minorities, students, and others with a 

well-founded fear of persecution-in such a classification and to temporarily 

* 

waive enforcement of immigration laws. 

The farthest that Thai authorities appear to have gone in this direction 
is to delineate three types of Burmese in Thailand: those who entered the 
country before March 9, 1976; those who entered after that date; and Burmese 
students. Burmese who entered Thailand prior to March 1976 (a date with some 


relevance to Indochina but none to Burma) are considered refugees, according 
to a Thai army spokesman. Those who entered after that date are considered 
illegal immigrants. One is left to surmise that Burmese students are not 
considered refugees but are to be treated somewhat differently from 
rank-and-file illegal immigrants. 

2) The *thai government should provide humanitarian organizations with a 
clear mandate to serve Burmese refugees forced into Thailand by war and 
persecution. The UNHCR and the International Committee of the Red Cross 
( ICRC) should be permitted to maintain a presence on the border, in order to 
supplement emergency assistance and to provide a vital measure of 
international protection. 

An international presence should be established on the border, whether or 
not any “safe zones" policy is implemented, in order to enhance both 
protection and emergency aid. Foreign governments, as well as UNHCR and ICRC, 
should withhold any support for a "safe zones" policy unless and until there 
are clear commitments that Thai guarantees of nonrepatriation can be verified 
with international monitoring. 
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l 9 90 , the United States gave $250,000 in humanitarian aid to students 


ethnic minority groups in Thailand and the same amount has been earmarked 


In July, Canada 


UNHCR 


Thailand, and Scandinavian governments have contributed generous amounts i 


last five years to aid the Karen and other minorities. 


Working in conjunction with UNHCR and ICRC, these donor governments should 
try to persuade Thailand that international funding of Burmese refugees must 
carry with it an opportunity to provide a meaningful level of protection and 
s u s t ^ 1U6 d assist 91100 « 


3) International economic and diplomatic sanctions should be stepped up 
against Burma until the military regime fully relinquishes power. 

On July 30, the U.S. Congress approved a bill sponsored by Sen. Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan (D-N.Y.) which would require President Bush to impose 
economic sanctions on Burma unless he determines that, by October 1, Burma has 
met four conditions: cooperation in anti-narcotics efforts, transfer of power 
to a civilian government, the end of martial law, and the release of political 
prisoners. The Bush Administration has opposed a full trade embargo against 
Burma but appears willing to consider more limited sanctions, possibly 
including punitive duties or import controls on certain products such as 
timber and fish. 

. i •* 

The European parliament has also endorsed a temporary ban on Burmese 
imports, but in an October 11 article for the Far Eastern Economic Review , 
Bertil Lintner notes that Western economic sanctions are likely to be only 
"symbolic gestures" since the bulk of Burma's foreign trade is with 

I 

China--roughly $1.5 billion per year. Lintner seems equally pessimistic that 
possible challenges to SLORC's credentials at the United Nations or the 
International Court of Justice would have any dramatic impact on the current 
regime’s policies. 


Still, the next few months may prove pivotal for the course of democracy 
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The 


vo 


rid, and especially the United States and Thailand, should 



na 


rde 


for the political changes that the Burmese people hav 


lmingly endorsed. But in the wake of the May elections, Thai policy 

a verwhe 


wards Burma seems based almost exclusively on the aggressive pursuit of 
short-term profits derived from sweetheart deals between Burmese generals and 
Thai businessmen (some of whom are also generals) to import Burmese teak logs 

gems / and fish. 

That may make good business sense, but it makes for shortsighted foreign 
policy. If Thailand really wants to promote democracy in Burma# it should 
recognize and support the newly elected government, it should draw a 
distinction between fair trade and plunder, and it should show more compassi 
for the refugees , some of whom may be Burma’s leaders one day, who now seek 

Thailand's soil. 


sanctuary on 


1 "m ■■ 1 1 iu i ^ 
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Rough Draft Oil Hot as n 

Cv^^f -v Ofr&ck-(re(A A 

docuiant presupposes a rudimentery understanding cf the 
.ion in Buna itself, and of the dynamics and constraints of 
il companies and other relevant principals. 

PACKAGE ONE 


cent conversations with AMOCO, it is clear that of paramount 
:n, and wisely so, is the security of AHOCO personell 
e in Burma. 


SE: 

nstruct a security apparatus and enforce its operation to in 
:t supplement the security of AKOCO personell. This is 
GE ONE. It does not cover POLITICAL aspects of risk in doing 
less with the regime, t'nder the aegis of this package the 
xt of political risk may be adressed from time to time, 


SAGE ONE does not protect AMOCO from abrogation of contract in 
;vent of a change of government. 

the event oil comes on line prior to a change cf government, 
iGB ONE shall not cover sabotage to extraction hardware. It 
ot tolerable that oil shall remunerate SLORC. 

CO will issue yellow armbands to AMOCO personell which are to 
orn at all times for identification purposes. 

j 

/ 

/ 

/ 

KIO and their proxies shall not initiate hostilities aimed / 

•.M3C0 personell. 

/ 

/ 

KIO shall be held harmless of injury to AMOCO personell 
’h may occur during the vagaries of normal warfare or chance / 

; geaent of the KIO versus AMOCO' S Burma Army escorts. 

/ 

/ 

Pan- Burmese general prohibition against harm will be issued 
iugh channels deemed appropriate by Pittaway brothers. j 

t 

ch prohibition shall take the form of an extremely discreet 
rts-and minds campaign among the general populace in the 
cloration region. Stated simply, the population will be •' 
oried by persons of credebihty as opposed to persons of no 
idebility, that AMOCO personell, despite the dubious company 
ey keep, are "Good". 

Cost of service: US 1100,000.00 

I 

Vehicle for fund disbursement: To be negotoated./ 
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PACKAGE TWO 








PURPOSE: 


Tc establish a vehicle which in effect guarantees angco's 

concessions will remain intact subsequent to a chance of 

government in Burma. This vehicle would also take measures tc 

.tiwart, blun.., redirect or eliainate entirely points of threat 

that we identify as injurious or potentially injurious to AMOCO ' s 

personell security and world image as a publicly traded 
corporation. 


PACKAGE TWO will engender the establishment of a discreet if not 
utterly secret vehicle to reliably deliver funds in a verifiable 
aanner. The goal is^ to creatively assist AMOCO corporation 
through the difficult period of Burma's transition from a 
dictatorship to a democracy, whilst assurino AMOCO ! s o'l 
concession agreements remain intact subsequent to a change in 
government, or reasonably intact. 


VEHICLE OPTIONS 
The office 

Subdivision of concession area 

Secret holding company 

PACKAGE ONE is included in PACKAGE TWO. 

'All principals are aware of the need for utmost secrecy in the 
even: that the principals proceed with arrangements to provide 

both physical political and public awareness/ relations security 
for AMOCO and their interests. 

'In view of the fact that all opposition groups take at this 

juncture a hardline stance towards abrogation of oil concession 

contracts signed with the current regime, a principle goal would 
ta to in effect, insure AMOCO of a favorable outcome when/if 
i-hes; vontiacts are put under scrutiny by the new government. 

Tne current regime shall atempt tc coerce certain pre* 
conditions from the elected parliament prior to meaningful or 
even meaningless dialogue. Among these conditions shall be an 
agreement net to abrogate business deals made during SLORC 
tenure, should pewer be transferred. Since these preconditions 
are made and may be agreed to under duress, there is some question 
as tc whether these agreements will oe considered binding by a 



forthcoming F aril 


•Providing help to AMOCO is in no way synonymous with providing 
help to other oil companies operating in Burma, and may m f ac t 


preclude our assistance to certain other oil companies. This is 
because part of our service HAY involve chanelling of opposition 
eleients energies away from harassment of AMOCC itself, 
redirecting these energies towards harassing other oil 
This cannot be helped. 


whilst 

les. 


f j.n tuc initiation vf any of these options, it is recommended 
that a cutout whiter than white entity be established,’ to provide 
adequate prophylactic to thwart regime discovery of AMOCC co- 
operation with the opposition. 

’This entity would essentially hold funds offshore for disbursal 
m substantial part to the HO. The KIO would in turn channel 
monies from this entity to the elected parliament, mainly to 
defray the costs parliament incurs avoiding the travails of 
regime harassment. Reciepts shall be provided AMOCO insofar as 
practical. 


'It is probable that in the course of disbursal, the KIO may 
decline to inform the HLD where these funds are coming from. This 
is due to security constraints for AMOCO, in the event that the 
1LD should unwittingly leak this information for reasons running 
from overexcitement to duress under torture, 

*ve have more than or.e channel for acessing parliament at this 

-iSe. ,hese channels are effectively standalone, and a compromise 

of one does not mean the breach of another, as each channel is 

discrete, known of on a need -to-know basis. The origin of funds 

which may be disbursed might only be revealed during the course 
of dispute arbitration. 

* The opposition has security concerns as well as AMOCC. it may 

oC'.ur that there are germane factors relating to security for 

AMOCO that may have to be described in general terms only (such 

:$ aclv’ismg AMOCO net to operate in a specific area at a given 

time, while not giving away KIA troop positions, whiie AMOCO is 

"l° se contact with SIORC, they are considered a high security 
risk. 


* M° co lay need to pass certain "guidepcsts" in some cases, 
without being informed exactly what those are. AMOCO may suggest 
-o us certain courses of action which they intend to take and ask 
°’ Jr a( ivice. Occasionally, our response will be limited to a 
yes /r.o, pass/fail, redlight /greenlight. 


will be understood that should a leak occur, and AMOCO is 
ejected by the regime, they will be welcomed back into the 
von.ession area subsequent to a change of government and 
negotiations of the principals. 


The need for secrecy highlights a vexatious difficulty, ana one 
which can only be overcome by extremely discreet manipulation of 
events, uenden-ies, and courses of action of those who would pose 
a threat, to AMOCO interests. 


i. AMOCO needs to be taken off the hitlist of 
of threat, at the same tine; 


sixteen points 


2. None cr practically none of the threat points are to know 
that this is being dene at AMOCO ' S behest. 

It should be understood that by entering into an arrangement with 

AMOCO or any of the other concession holders, we curtail, dilute 

the effectiveness of, or .ircumscribe certain options we sight 

otherwise excercise, options that would in ail likelihood 

accelerate the fall of the regime. This is a delicate natter, and 

one that cannot be taken lightly. By utilising our offices* as a 

vehicle for keeping AMCCO in instead of throwing AMOCO out we 

risk ou: future in post regime 3urma, and expect to be 
compensated . 


M U f ! 


It should be noted that every institution of significance 

3LCRC itself is in revolt in Buna. This is the reason for th 

bewildering numbers of potential problems fer AMOCO. Our prim 

directive should we enter into agreement, will be to forestal 

the trend of these institutions towards regarding AMOCO 
synonymous with SLORC. 


The KIO 


*The parliament (NLD 

V 

*Pittaway/ Boca axis 


THE POINTS Of THREAT 

The following is a list of entities that pose a threat to 
AMOCO’ s near and long term interests in Burma, either in the 
areas of physical security, legal security, or public awareness. 
Host of the entities below are either influenced by or are 
dependent upon Pittaway Bros, to the extent that we can be 
effective in neutralizing these entities as a threat. 


1. The Kio 


2. The KLE/ Parliament 
2. Fifth columnists, saboteurs 
4. Acts of Governmental bodies 


1 




5, NoO’s 


6. Nagas 

7 . Civilian population, and the vagaries of civil anger 
S. Public interest groups 



Lawyers, and potential legal action 



11. Research and Analysis Wing (India's security apparatus) 

12. AB5DF 

13. Radicalized foreign environmentalists 

14. The press 

15. SLORC 

16. Unplanned, or accidental troop engagement 

Each of the above requres seperate attention and pressures must 
be applied in the correct manner and in the proper sequence. 
Neutralising each of the above incurs cost. Therefore, each 
neutralising action for each entity might be billed seperately, 
We can recommend which are of greatest importance and assign a 
dollar value as negotiations develop. 

Reasons why the Kio favors accomodation as opposed tc 
confrontation with AMOCO : 

1) Loss of exploration intellgence 

2) AH3C0 is an American company 


1) The KIO realizes that oil companies such as AHOCO are 
mandated to explore for and extract resources for profit 
regardless of the state of internal affairs in Burma, and that 
these operations show promise of actual oil extraction in the 
near term, will likely intensify. Since the pursuit of policies 
conducive to a lessening of civil strife fall outside the perview 
of oil companies the RIO/DAB identified the requirement for an 
apparatus whose organizational structure accomodates the business 
methadologies employed by the oil companies for the purpose of 
negotiated claim on a portion of this oil, which they regard as 
part cf their resource heritage. 

2) The DAB realizes that even given internal peace, oil 

companies will play a significant role in Burma into the 
orseeable future. 


5 


3j The DAB believes that Oil companies must sense that 
the sid-to-iong [probably near) term power equation in Burma is" 
unpredictable, and that it is concievabie that persons with whom 
thev establish rapport today could be gone tommorrcw. 


4] The DAB knows that should a true shakeout occur, a 
federal system would emerge, providing significant constitutional 
and economic autonomy to the ethnic areas where oil is found, and 
that; 


5) Hegemony over certain oil rich regions will lawfully 
devolve, in large measure, upon the offices of the KIO and those 
who control the DAB. This is not mere conjecture, it is a 


thorougly well understood precondition for the renunciation of 
sucessionist doctrines by the ethnic power structures, and the 
cessation of hostilities in the forty year civil war. 


5) The ethnic leaders possess inherent yet untapped 
potential for supplementation of exploration operations because, 
as a rule, they enjoy popular mandates in areas of their 
administration, having earned these mandates through the 
excersise of policies in consonance with the lay of the land and 
the will of the people; conversely; 


7) The m/m knows that the projection of 
exploration cptrations as well as the necessary 
security/intelligence/ threat suppression programs from an 
exclusively Buruo-centric power base efectively rules out 
exploration in approximately one- third of the area AMOCO has 
contracted for. is not effective new, nor is it likely to be 
effective in the future, regardless of the political climate. 



The longitude designation on the map itself is innacurate. It is 
important to understand that the concession area's eastern border 
runs apprex, along 96 degrees longitude. 56 degrees happens to be 
very close to the POLITICAL border of Jackin state. It is not, 
necessarily the real border. This is very sensitive information, 
and should ne treated as such, bit an agreement has been reached 
in principle between the HLD and the KIO that The KIO will 
administer the entire AMOCO concession area after the fall of the 
regime. Tnis is a practical matter, a function of geography, 
military hegemony, and happens to be the wish of the tribes 
living in the concession area. I have strong reason to believe it 
ii also the wish of the Indian government, whose Foreign Minister 
we are in secondary touch with. Again, this is very sensitive 
information and if the regime finds out, or if AMOCO asks them to 
look into this aattei, they may terminate Aung San Suu Kyi. 

I. THE KIO 


The KIO, despite assurances no dbout to the contrary from the 

Pangocr. government, can probably overrun AMOCO operations at any 
time. 


r 

o 


1 Erang Seng 


-he field to do exactly that. Brang Seng, a wcr 
extremely charismatic leader, is resistant to this 

censes that in the end, such act 


cnairmsn ot :ne no teels pressure fret 

a world class and 
s pressure. He 
he end, such action would be 
the longer there is an absence of 


intuitively senses thau 

counterproductive. However, 

discreet dialogue between us and AMOCO, the lore this pressure 
builVs. There is ample argument to indicate that overruninc 
AHOCO would be a smart move for the KIO. It would put to rest the 
mistaken assumption that Rangoon holds this section of the 
country inviolably, prove it to the world, cause AMOCO to quit 
the country, which in the absence of getlemanly negotiation, is 
exactly what everyone wants. A Soviet mining team entered 
negotiations several years back with Rangoon to exploit an area 
in which Rangoon guaranteed security. The Soviets 
immediately overrun by the Karenni rebels, and 

country. 


were 
vacated the 


2} If violence erupts in urban Burma, as it surely will, 
troeps will be needed to shoot the people in the cities, and 
AMOCO employees and sub-contractors will be extremely 
vulnerable, as part of their praetorian guard will presumably be 
occupied elsewhere. To make matters worse, the AMOCO employees 
would be strongly advised to stay out of the "protected* urban 
areas during such violence, since big oil has thousands of enemies 
in these areas, many trained as fifth columnists. The people may 
smile at them today, but watch out for tommorow if the people 
sense they are gaining the upper hand and the mob rules. Ergo, 
oil employees may have no place to go save being choppered to the 
nearest country if they are not careful. I don't diout that there 
are contract pilots who are veterans of IRAN '79 who can describe 
what can and does go wrong in these situations, when the only law 
is Murphy's Law. Should this occur, failing evacuation, it is not 
inconcievable that employees may wish to seek protection with the 
KIO, an irony, you will agree. Such protection may or may net be 
afforded them as things stand now. 

3} AMOCO will try to stall in beginning negotiations, 
stonewalling with the contention that "the time is not right* or 
other unacceptable platitudes. This is the precise tactic the 
regime uses to enslave Burma, and will be rightly interpreted as 
such. AMOCO, by stalling to meet us, will be designated as the 
regime itself, with all that that implies. 

4) He may know more about where the oil is than AMOCO. It 
lakes no sense net to deal NON. 

5) AMOCO will find the KIO to be the finest partners an 
oil company ever had, bar none. The stark contrast between the 
KIO elite and the regime will be instantly apparent to them. 

II. THE OPPOSITION IN GENERAL 


All groups who oppose the regine favor cancellation of oil 
concessions in the event of a change of government. 



why 

possibly 


) The venue nr dispute arbitration shall be 
0 and other oil companies agreed to this is a 
an indicator of their eagerness to enter Burma. 



mystery, 


2) A hedge, if performed discreetly and new, will 
juarancee a favorable outcome for the oil company in such 
disputes, at least in tre case of AMCCO, because the Chairman and 
the NLD have arranged this. This is secret, of course. 


3) we realise that AMOCO signed an agreement that they 
cannot have any contact at all with the opposition. Such contact 
is grounds for abrogation of contract by the regime. This codicil 
is operative only if Rangoon finds out. Please be advised that 
for the KID'S part, in thirty years they have never told Rangoon 
who they are talking to or why, and they are not about to start 

now. 


The NLD, KIO, and the DAB agree that there should be a wholesale 
re-evaluation cf the contracts to which these corporations 
currently investing in Surma are signatory. Summary abrogation of 
these contracts is an option often discussed, and may be 
initiated as conditions warrant. The operative rationale 
underpinning this possible course of action is the opposition 
contention that; 

(1) By and large, the contracts are of no value to the 
Burmese people, and indeed, in many cases, are specifically 
designed to exclude the Burmese people from participation in any 
and all decisions affecting their own socio-economic destiny. 

(2) The current investors have not invested in Burma, 
but in a cult of personality. 

(3) The terms in the resource extraction contracts are 
believed to be inordinately rapacious and the rate of resource 
depletion is virtually unverifiable. 

(4) The prospect of rescusitating goodwill or even 
minimal cooperation between the current investors and the powers- 
to-be is dim at best. 

(:) Funds delivered to SLORC by the oil companies 
unquestionably serves to entrench dictatorship and increases 
rather than relieves the civil population's burden cf bondage. 



* 


4. i 



The porter issue is a sleeper, but is bound to awaxen scon, and 
precipitate senous problems for AMOCO. You will find enclosed a 
porter story. There are thousands just like him, and many have 
escaped to the border. They are presently giving depositions to a 
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in Mandalay, have been radicalize 
8. The press han dubbed them as above, 
>i initiating suicide an a pressure tactic, 
erned persons attention back l.o Saigon lTU-s. 
NMMMltloii was the story ol i In il.iy, and It can happen 
again. A worst case scenario would of course be a flaming 
beneath an AMOCO logo on the CBS Evening News. 
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that President Bush plans to sign an import ban on 
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KIO. and 111 


in 



your 


letter is 

intuition 


extremely valuable, 
in tins natter. 


and as you know, 



the principal 




background 

The DAB, KIO and the NLD, not surprisingly, ail view rhe £• sca i 
incoapetence and xenophobic instincts of the current regime 
i prescription for perpetual national poverty and unre st 

irrespective of the surface investment incentives provided bv the 
dictatorship. Upon establishient of a lawful Democratic Federa’ 
Republic, the oppos.ticn professes a desire to embark on a oath 
of enlightened pro-development policies consonant with the 
natural lay of the land and the will of the people. 

All democratic entities profess a desire for membership in 
ASEAN, tempered with plans for Burma to avoid many of the 

pitfalls of breakneck industrialization that have characterized 

developmental dissapcintment in much of the third world, in this 

regard, they seek development advice from private enterprise 

Captains of primary development industry might be well advised' to 

help, considering the windfall that will accrue to those who 
assist them now. 

It is often assumed that Burma will parrot the developmental 
profile of Thailand. Such is the case only up to a certain point 
Burma will not slavishly follow the Thai path or rely on Thailand 

as an exclusive ingress for technology transfer, etc., despite 

the fact that the Thai path is the most visible model to the 

opposition. 


Issues such as capital repatriation, which will arise eventually, 

wili be dealt with as negotiatons develop. Business nay assume 

that there is nothing in opposition developmental plans, at this time 

to suggest that they will advocate counterproductive or restrictive 
fiscal policies. 


BACKGROUND 

As conditions, largely economic in nature, which will cause 

the dissolution cf the ruling junta and the ascendancy of pro* 

democratic institutions become increasingly inevitable and 

apparent, The Democratic Alliance of Burma (DAB) and the National 

League for Democracy (NLD) seem secure in the knowledge that 

their constituencies of diverse, pluralistically- oriented 

.nterest groups will play a complementary role in restoring 

democracy and a sound fisca* base upon which the nation will 
eventually prosper. 

In order for commercial interests to consolidate a favorable 


letter is extremely valuable, and as you know, i trust you 
intuition in tins matter. 


the principals 


BACKGROUND 

The DAB, KiO and the NLD, not surprisingly, ail view the fiscal 
incompetence and xenophobia insuin^ts cf the current regime as 
a prescription for perpetual national poverty and unrest, 

irrespective of the surface investment incentives provided by the 
dictatorship. Upon establishment of a lawful Democratic Federal 
Republic, the opposition professes a desire to embark on a path 
of enlightened pro-development policies consonant with the 
natural lay cf the land and the will of the people. 

All democratic entities profess a desire for membership in 

ASEAN, tempered with plans for Burma to avoid many of the 
pitfalls of breakneck industrialisation that have characterized 
developmental dissapc intaect in much of the third world, in this 
regard, they seek development advice from private enterprise. 
Captains of primary development industry might be well advised to 
help, considering the windfall that will accrue to those who 
assist them now. 

It is often assumed that Burma will parrot the developmental 
profile cf Thailand. Such is the case only up to a certain point. 
Buna will not slavishly follow the Thai path or rely on Thailand 
as an exclusive ingress for technology transfer, etc., despite 
the fact that the Thai path is the most visible model to the 
opposition. 


Issues such as capital repatriation, which will arise eventually, 
will be dealt with as negotiatons develop. Business may assume 
that there is nothing in opposition developmental plans, at this time, 
to suggest that they will advocate counterproductive or restrictive 
fiscal policies. 


BACKGROUND 

As conditions, largely economic in nature, which will cause 
the dissolution cf the ruling junta and the ascendancy of pro- 
democratic institutions become increasingly inevitable and 
apparent, The Democratic Alliance of Burma (DAB ) and the National 
League for Democracy (NLD) seem secure in the knowledge that 
their constituencies of diverse, pluralistically- oriented 
interest groups will play a complementary role in restoring 
democracy and a sound fiscal base upon which the nation will 
eventually prosper. 

In order for commercial interests to consolidate a favorable 
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the 


n advance of a power transfer it nst first indersta^d 

relationship between two principle entities - :he hld an^ 
DAB, between whoa a degree of liason is discreetly 
laintaineo. .he Nu^ s parliamentary mandate is indisputable and 
the KIO, whose hegemony in certain areas of the country is 
unassailable, agree that one issue is of overriding importance' 
the cessation of the civil war. It is understood that ther« -an 
be r.o meaningful economic progress without fulfillment of that 

prerequisite. 


The ethnic members of the CAB, KIO included, conditionally 
renounced desire to secede from Burma, provided they are brought 
into the political mainstream while retaining a considerable 
degree of political and economic autonomy. The newly elected 
National Assembly is known to agree specifically with this 
principle. The 510, having been in rebellion against the central 
government in Rangoon for forty years, holds sizable and resource 
* rich portions of the country under its administration. Ethnic 
administration policies share considerable common ground with 
the policies of the NLI. The RIO will be formally ceded 
administrative control of north Bursa, including the authority 
to develop the region as they see fit. Again, this sub-rcsa 
accord was reached as a condition for the cessation of the civil 
war. 


The Alliance (DAB) is an institution unique m Burmese 
history, in that it is the first viable group ever to emerge 
composed of not only the political and military arms of the 
ethnic minorities, but also religious minorities , the most 
powerful student organizations from ethnic Burma, the largest 
Honk’s organization, as well as key Burmese exile groups. The 
DAB is principally the brainchild of KIC Chairman Brang Seng. 

The NLD was founded in the wake of the 196B massacre for the 
purpose of providing an organized forum for national debate and 
to structure a political party to field pro-democratic 

candidates in the event of a natonal election. The ED is 
dedicated to the dismantling of the one party military 

dictatorship and promulgating a constitution creating a lawful 
federal state with a bicameral legislature and broad autonomy for 
the ethnic states. 


Our best information indicates that assuming Japan does not break 
ranks in the international isolation of the regime, SLORC will 
face serious, possibly untenable financial difficulties by the 
end of 1590. SLORC's recent entreaties with Beijing may well be 
the greatest blunder SLORC has yet made. Debilitation of Burma's 
non-alignment posture is an engraved invitation for ether powers 
to intervene against SLORC, 


COMMON POLICIES AN) OBJECTIVES OF THE DA5/NLD (Charter?) 
Enlightened and mutual seif interest along with a desire for 



fc HI 



excercise hegeaony ov „ 4CSVlVM . u 

3-53 understood that they have the authority to solicit 
inquiries from resp'.nsib.s sources o. concessionary interest at 
this time, and in some cases, effectuate transactions in advance 
of the transfer of power. 



Purpose: To establish a vehicle in two phases whose utility 
favorably positions business interests for commercial development 
and resource extraction opportunities in present and post - 
regime north Burma, in the Sachin State, and contiguous 
environs. 


PLAN 


PHASE I 

Phase one shall be an initial survey period during which AKOCC 
will appropriate US $100,000.00 (US one hundred thousand) to 
establish the Kachin Resource Information Office. 

It is recommended that an escrow account be immediately 
established containing the $100,000.00. These monies are to be 
disbursed to the KIO upon a meeting of the principals and/or 
their representatives, establishment of general accord, and a 
disclosure of relevant bona-fides. Phase One shall be considered 
operational upon reciept of the US $100,000.00. It is understood 
that this office shall provide services of a nature generally 
described as "consultative". It is understood that establishment 
of this office will contribute to priority status in post- regime 
grants generally described as "concessionary" to the advantage of 
those who undewrite this office now. This office would provide 
information for Phase II. 

This office would provide the following information: 

;1) Types of primary industry and resource development 
and extraction opportunities available in post-regime Kachinland. 

(2) Identification of those who will assume power, what 
their roles will be and why. 

(2) How to access those who will assume power. 

(4) A summary of these industries and resources 
accessible at present through the office established, and 
distinction drawn against those which are not, and why. 

(5) An evaluation of KIO attitudes towards these 


/ 



•s currently operating in concert with SLCRC th* 
nature of their activities, and a projection of when ‘r- it 

contracts will be abrogated and apportioned tc new ‘ e ‘ 

renegotiated and why. 


interests, cr 


( d ,> Analysis of whicn methods of endeavor are lik-H tn 
prove the most cost-effective and stable for AHOCO, taking into 
account relevant conditions projected to exist in \ i ocale \ 

intensive geopolitical context as well as resource and nanoow/r 
availability and reliability. p 

! 1 i A presentation of options and methods to b° 
employed facilitating the near-term insertion of autcallv 
acceptable, qualified resource survey personell for the purpose 

of on-site verification of resource availability and evaluation 
of resource extraction potential. 

(B) An analasis describing methods and amounts for 
equitable distribution of resources to the benefit of all, based 
on projections of the state cf affairs which will become law of 
the land, in advance of this law. 

PHASE II 

Phase II shall be the establishment of discreet links between 
AMOCC or their proxies and persons of expertise who will assume 
relevant authority to accomodate AMOCO specifically in Burma and 
areas under hegemony of the KIC itself. Phase II shall also 
facilitate the forging of links between corporate interests and 
those who will assume the mantle of general power cn national and 
regional levels. Phase II can become operational concurrently 
with Phase I. 


It is understood that in the course of operation of the office 
established in Phase I, certain valuable persons of authority 
will be approached and agreements likely entered into. Agreements 
of a business nature negotiated and entered into under the aegis 
of this office shall be understood as binding subsequent to a 
change of goverment in Burma. In certain cases, agreements of a 
business nature negotiated and entered into under the aegis of 
this office may be effectuated forthwith, and shall be understood 
as binding prior to, during, and after a change of government in 
Burma. 


Technically, the $100,000.00 is a token of good faith only. It 
does not purchase one drop of oil or one speck cf gold. It 
CONTRIBUTES to the establishment of priority status. It does not 
necessarily guarantee EXCLUSIVITY. It should be understood that 
KIO acceptance of the 100 thousand in effect sells exclusivity of 
negotiation rights for a period of time- and in some cases, only 
for a single commodity- to be NEGOTIATED during the initial 
meeting of the principals. This is part cf reaching a working 
ACCORD. 
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An open letter from the 
American Chamber of 
Commerce in Thailand, 


The American Chamber of Commerce in Thailand 
continues to give high marks to Thailand's 
investment potential and actively encourages 
organizations and individuals seeking to establish 
operations in Southeast Asia to consider and 
investigate Thailand. 

The American Chamber summarizes the lonq 
term outlook as follows: y 


The country has a broad agricultural base with 
room for substantial improvement in productivitv 
and agro-industry development, relatively low Y 
labor costs but a well educated young, loyal 
and mobile labor force, semi-proven prospects 
for significant development potential in enerov 
resources including a wide range of minerals a 
fast developing manufacturing sector as wall 'at 
undeveloped tourism potential. ' as 


Thailand has always welcomed foreign 
investment, but its present 5th and pronospd fiti 
National Development Plans place greater &t 
emphasis on attracting such investments anrt > 
wide range of promotional privileges are ‘ 
available through the Board of Invesment. 

Some basic facts concerning the Thai ernnr^ 
illustrate its present strength and develonmpm V 
potential. Thailand is the world's laraesf P * 
exporter of rice, accounting in 1 984 fnr P 7 o/ 
of the wor d trade in rice. It is also the °araeV° 
exporter of cassava (tapioca) the third 
producer of rubber, the fourth larged exDorte 
of maize, the seventh largest marine flhfnn 

nation ,n the world and amaior producer n?f 

fluorspar and semi-precious gems ° oft,n ' 


long do a m& rin 9 sector has n, , 

Thailand is eaten Was ,ess th an 1 % 
'nt^rnationa' bor?ow^hV' Pre ^ 
community. D V the world banking 

,r ? addition to tho^P it« 

ssfssss^s&s; 

most atoachVe^pMsfbiwfes 3 ? ^ amon 9 *he 
future Aoierican^vestmen/pro^ects.' 

Anferican'chamber of'com 

Bangkok mmerCe in Thai '-d 

May, 1 985 
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components, and a wide assortment ot light 
industries (leather products, plastic flowers, 
gem cutting, etc.). In the mining sector, 

Thailand has significant offshore and onshore 
reserves of natural gas and oil, and substantial 
mineral reserves (lignite, potash, zinc, lead, 
ceramics raw materials, and many others). The 
country is the world's third largest tin exporter 
and the only exporter of zinc metal in Southeast 

Asia . 

Development of indigenous energy resources 
(natural gas, lignite, nydro-power) is gradual^/ 
reducing Thailand's dependence on imported 
enerqy, and the development of the Eastern 
Seaboard (total investment US$5 billion) will 
create a base for a host of new industries, 
including a domestic petrochemicals industry. 
Meanwhile, Thailand continues to enjoy a high 
international credit rating. 


Key economic indicators: 


Indicators 


GDP (% growth rate pa in real terms) 

Agriculture (% growth rate pa in real terms) 
Non-agriculture (% growth rate pa in real terms) 
Manufacturing 
Mining and quarrying 
Construction 
Others 

Investment (% growth pa in real terms) 

Private 

Public 

Public consumption (% growth rate pa in real terms) 
Trade balance (baht billion) 

Current account (baht billion) 

Government revenue* * (baht billion) 

Growth rate (%) 

Government expenditures* * (baht billion) 

Growth rate (%) 

Government budget deficit* * (baht billion) 

Money supply (Ml ) (Dec-Dec % change pa) 

Money supply (M2) (Dec-Dec % change pa) 

Prime rate (%), end of period 
Minimum lending rate 
Minimum overdraft rate 
Interbank rate (%), end of period 
Discount rate (%), end of period 
1 st tier 
2nd tier 

Assets of commercial banks (baht billion) 

Growth rate (%) 

Deposits of commercial banks (baht billion) 

Growth rate (%) 

Loans of commercial banks (baht billion) 

Growth rate (%) 

Loans/deposits ratio (%) 

Borrowing of commercial bank (baht billion) 

Growth rate (%) 

Number of commercial banks' branches 
Banks incorporated in Thailand 
Domestic 
Overseas 

Banks incorporated abroad 
Net international reserves (US$ million) 

Growth rate (%) 

Inflation rate (%) 

Exchange rate (baht/1 US$), end of period 
Forecast 
Fiscal year 

Excluding Asia Trust Bank 
Source: Thai Farmers Bank 
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